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THE CRIMSON CROSS 

CHAPTER I 

HAWKINS FINDS A JOB 

HAWKINS had ascended to the 
observation platform of the Majes- 
tic Temple Building. It was near the 
dinner hour, and he was healthily, hu- 
manly hungry. It was his thought to give 
his already splendid appetite the fillip of 
Nature's cocktail — the Lake breeze, 
widely celebrated as an apertif, but by 
him as yet untasted. 

Resting his folded arms upon the 
heavy masonry of the parapet, he lounged 
quite at the edge of the platform, contem- 
plating the strong, unrestful contour of 
the huge surrounding buildings, the far- 
reaching shadows of the city's darker dis- 
tances, the panorama of the Lake, with 
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2 The Crimson Cross 

its reflected glory of mauve, gold, and 
crimson. A wanderer upon the earth, a 
sojourner in many cities, he drank deep 
of his first unrestricted view of Chicago 
and nodded in approval, for he found it 
j[ood. 

The platform itself was practically de- 
serted, but the roof -garden just below was 
beginning to fill with fashionable diners. 
From his vantage-point he could see the 
smart gowns of the women, and the glitter 
and sheen of the cut-glass and napery. 
The scene was becoming a sparkling and 
an animated one in the deepening dusk. 
The orchestra, in accord with the 
long-established custom of orchestras, 
strummed tunelessly for a space before 
it burst into the strains of an impassioned 
and colorful waltz. The music rose in 
swelling harmony, and Hawkins looked 
on and listened approvingly. He reflected 
whimsically that if his powers of persua- 
sion had not failed him that day he would 
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Hawkins Finds a Job 3 

soon be entitled to mingle with that well- 
groomed throng; but all at once recalling 
his present appearance with sudden ap- 
prehension, he shrank from threading his 
way through them to the elevator. 

He had been at work all day in the 
shops, laboriously demonstrating the won 
derful merits of a new motor device, hie 
own invention, to a group of skeptical 
capitalists, whose Missouri attitude had 
been profoundly discouraging. The de- 
vice's greed for funds had been amazing^ 
and he had now arrived at a stage in its 
development where, without the aid of 
someone of ample means, his dream could 
never be realized. Sustained by an un- 
bounded confidence and optimism, Haw- 
kins had sunk his all in the creature of his 
brain. In short, he was broke — dead, 
stone broke. 

The day's work had wrought havoc 
with his apparel. As realization of his 
unwonted shabbiness came over him, he 
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threw up his hands in a gesture, half 
humorous, but prompted by consternation 
at the figure he cut. 

He had fancied himself alone, but in a 
moment was undeceived. At the instant 
he had raised his hands in genuflexion to 
the perverse gods of Mischance, a little 
man darted forward and seized him by 
the arms. The newcomer had been lurking 
unobserved in the shadow of the stair- 
landing, and he was now clinging to 
Hawkins with a most tenacious and 
purposeful grip. 

"Don^tl" he cried. "None of that, 
young man. Perhaps I can help you." 

Hawkins slowly revolved his head and 
surveyed the intruder in astonishment. 

"Don't what?" he demanded, trying 
vainly to free himself from the other's 
grasp. " Let go of me." 

The man was decently dressed, and was 
under the average height. His eyes were 
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a faded blue-gray color, and his demeanor 
was half apologetic. Yet he seemed in 
earnest, and determinedly refused to 
release his captive. 

" Tell me why you want to throw your- 
self off the building?" he demanded. 

"What's biting you?" asked Hawkins 
in amazement. 

His air of genuine surprise, and the 
hint of amusement that was beginning to 
creep into his eyes, seemed to reassure the 
stranger. Slowly his hand dropped from 
Hawkins' arm. 

"I guess I've made a mistake," he 
admitted, dubiously, searching the young 
man's face with his faded eyes. "You 
see, I've been watching you; when you 
threw out your hands I thought you were 
about to jump. If you'll excuse me, you 
do look a bit rusty; that made the action 
seem all the more open to suspicion." 

"Sure I'm rusty," agreed Hawkins 
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cheerfully; " but every rusty-looking man 
is not trying to put himself out of the 
way, is he?" 

The other spread his palms, in depre- 
cation. "My apologies,'* he said. "I 
might not have suspected so much, but 
you came up here at an hour when the 
place is almost always deserted; that 
helped out the impression." 

A bit curious, a bit amused, and mildly 
interested in this meddling little person, 
Hawkins fell easily into the stranger's 
patent assimiption that he was out of 
funds. 

"Oh, it's all right," he said, indul- 
gently. "I've seen worse guessers. I 
had no intention of pulling off a fool stunt 
like that. But say, friend, you're nice 
and safe on the hard-luck part. That's 
my street and number, as well as my 
middle name." 

" You are looking for a job, then? " the 
man suddenly concluded. 
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With an elaborate bow, Hawkins drily 
rejoined: "Once more your perspicacity 
is beyond cavil. Have you a job?'* 

The man regarded him with a specu- 
lative air, 

" I might be able to find one that will 
fit you," he cautiously replied. "Are 
you — er — a young man of education?" 

Hawkins stiffened beneath his deficient 
raiment. "Harvard *07," was his reply. 

"Know Chicago pretty well, I sup- 
pose?" 

The question was put as if the answer, 
by foregone conclusion, would be in the 
affirmative, but Hawkins shook his head. 
"No, I don't know the town at all. I 
was never in the place until last night." 

"You don't look to be a country lad. 
Where have you been living?" 

"Bom in Boston," succinctly replied 
the younger man — "raised there. Eu- 
rope a year before college; then Cam- 
bridge. Then various cities — New Or- 
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leans, San Francisco, Portland, Denver, 
and all the little places in between. 
Why?" 

The man did not at once respond. He 
nodded thoughtfully. Then: 

"It couldn't be better," said he, softly 
rubbing his hands together. "Do you 
know, young man, I was very strongly 
attracted to you from the start." 
In the name of Mike, why?" 
Because, you see, you're such an 
ordinary-looking young man," returned 
the other, with the pride of a discoverer. 

Hawkins stared. " Ordinary-looking 1 
Me?" 

"Precisely— ordinary and common- 
place. You look like a composite picture 
of aU the ordinary young men in the 
world. You look like every other young 
man that I have ever seen, except the rare 
individual one never forgets. You could 
pass through a crowd without even being 
noticed, and if noticed, never remembered. 
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You are positively the most ordinary- 
appearing person I ever ran across." 

" Look here. Just what kind of a bug 
have you, anyway?" asked Hawkins, at 
once nettled and amused. '' I don't know 
you, and I'm going to be ordinary and 
commonplace enough on this particular 
occasion to inform you that you talk like 
the bang of a drum. Can't you emit some 
arrangement of sounds that I can get 
hep to?" 

The blue-gray eyes twinkled, and their 
owner asked one more question, short but 
momentous : 

"Hungry?" 

"Well," replied Hawkins, judicially, 
" I could eat." 

"Come down to the roof -garden," in- 
vited the other, after a moment's thought. 
" We will talk things over." He turned 
to go, and Hawkins started to follow, but 
stopped^ short. 

"My clothes," he said. The stranger 
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eyed them with considerable disparage- 
ment. 

"We will risk it/* he finally decided. 
" They know me here, and will probably 
not question you as long as you keep close 
tome. Come." 

They descended the single flight of 
steps and threaded their way among the 
tables. After they were comfortably 
seated, Hawkins cast a glance over the 
crowded place. He paused, with a slight 
start. 

"What's the matter?" asked his com- 
panion, alert on the instant. 

"Why, nothing," repUed Hawkins, 
flushing slightly. "I thought I saw 
someone I knew, but I was mistaken." 

What he really had seen was a pair of 
eyes that somehow reminded him of other 
and happier days. For a moment they 
had returned his gaze. They were wide 
and heavily lashed, and held imprisoned 
the faint, mysterious light that clarifies 
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the deepest dusk until vision can pene- 
trate to distances immeasurable. Above 
them and the daintily arched brows, great 
masses of red hair — not auburn, or cop- 
pery, or Titian, or golden-bronze, but a 
definite, aggressive red — fell in waves 
and rolls and ripples, as if there were no 
space within which to confine it beneath 
the hat that surmounted this luxuriant 
riot of lustrous locks. 

And then Hawkins and the girl simul- 
taneously became aware of this too-frank 
regard; the dusky lashes swept her color- 
ing cheeks, and Hawkins's thin features 
reflected a glow as he turned to his host. 

The two men were seated at a some- 
what secluded table, and the order — a 
substantial one, Hawkins noted with satis- 
faction — was in before the stranger spoke 
again ; then he said : 

"You are broke and hungry; it is 
within my power to fill both your pocket 
and your stomach." 
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It was Hawkins's humor to allow the 
man free rein to his fancy. The latter 
leaned across the table and went on im- 
pressively : 

" 1 11 tell you what I 'U do," he said. 
"I '11 clothe you, and feed you, and pro- 
vide you with ample funds if you will do 
a few days' work for me.' 

"You're on," responded Hawkins 
promptly. He knew not whither this 
rash acceptance might lead; but some- 
thing in the other's voice stirred him— 
relieved him from the grip of anxious 
suspense that must remain his portion 
until he had learned the results of his 
efforts of the day. And, too, until he 
had heard, time must hang heavily upon 
his hands. Besides, here was Adventure 
offered. Adventure I As queer, as mad a 
freak as any young man with red blood 
in his veins could desire. He repeated: 
" You 're on." 

"Tut, tutl" The stranger held up his 
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hand, as if in warning. "Wait till you 
hear it all I I 'm not sure I want a man 
of such headlong disposition. I must ask 
you to do something — er— blindfolded, 
as it were" — he was picking nervously at 
the tablecloth — "to permit me to outline 
a course of conduct by which you must 
govern your actions for the next few days, 
and which you are to agree to follow im- 
plicitly, without being taken further into 
my confidence." 

"What is the job?" 

"As to that, I don't want to tell you 
unless I can be sure you will accept it." 

" Look here, friend," broke in Hawkins 
impatiently, "I have already accepted, 
offhand. I can add for your guidance 
that I am willing to take a pretty long 
shot, but I won't agree to be a party to 
any crooked work. If this thing isn't 
honest, say so before I begin to eat this 
dinner you are providing." 

The other listened to this earnest dec- 
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laration with his head cocked slightly to 
one side, and a ghost of a smile on his face. 
"I guess you will do," he commented, 
apparently to himself, and then: "What 
is your name?" 

" PhiUp Hawkins." 

" Come ; your real name." 

Hawkins fished up a card and flipped 
it across the table. 

"Very good. Now, with the distinct 
understanding, Mr. Hawkins, that you 
will become involved in nothing criminal, 
I must ask you to answer a few ques- 
tions." 

' Fire away.' 

' What is your age? 

* Twenty-seven.' 

* Parents living? 
' Both dead." 

* Are you married? " 

* No. And just to help this interroga- 
tory along, I may say that I haven't a 
living relative in the world." 
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The other lapsed into silence, while 
Philip Hawkins watched him with grow- 
ing curiosity. What did the fellow want, 
anyway? While he waited he was sorely 
tempted to look again for the red-haired 
girl with the violet eyes ; but he refrained. 
Then the stranger, picking his words 
carefully, went on, 

"Mr. Hawkins,** he said slowly, "I 
gather from your statement that if you 
were called upon to undertake a danger- 
ous mission you would have no one to 
consider but yourself." 

"In case anything happened, you 
mean? No. There would be nobody 
who would care." 

"And if you were told that the work 
you were engaging in, while honest, 
would place you in certain peril — what 
then?" 

"Why, I should take the job." 

"Knowing that your very life would 
be in jeopardy?" 
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Hawkins's expression hardened, his 
eyes narrowed. Why was this extraordi- 
nary individual persistently waving dan- 
ger signals before his eyes? 

"A man risks his life every time he 
crosses the street, for that matter," he 
quietly pointed out. " My dear sir, if you 
will let me have it, I'll take the job. 
Suppose you tell what will be expected of 



me. 
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There's the trouble" — the stranger's 
voice sank to a whisper — ^**I don't dare 
tell you. You must use your wit to find 
out." 

" Look here," exclaimed Hawkins, with 
rising warmth. "You purpose employ- 
ing me, and in the same breath say that 
you don't dare tell me what to do. What 
kind of pipe-dream is that?" 

" It 's true enough, all the same." The 
stranger nodded in weary acquiescence. 
" I know it soimds like moonshine, and I 
don't want to seem mysterious. God 
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knows I would tell you more if I knew 
what to say, I have only to tell you that 
it is a big game you are getting into, and 
you will have need of all your wit, and all 
your strength — aye, and all your cour- 
age if you play it out. Don't undertake 
this thing lightly, because you will have 
need of every faculty you possess to carry 
it through." 

"But what about instructions?" 
" Oh, that part is simple enough. You 
are to go to a boarding house in Roscom- 
mon street, conducted by a woman named 
Shea, and stay there until something 
happens." 

"And suppose nothing happens?" 
" Oh, things will begin to happen soon 
enough; don't let that worry you." 

"But what am I to do at this Mrs. 
Shea's ? " Hawkins was perplexed by the 
little man's attitude. "What am I to 
do?" he repeated. 

"Do? Nothing! Just sit tight and 
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keep your eyes open. Caution is the only 
lesson you need study. Keep in the 
neighborhood all the time, and i*efrain 
from discussing yourself or your errand. 
It soimds simple, but you will find your 
time fully occupied. Only remember that 
it is a man's game you are engaging in — 
a blind-folded, disheartening game at 
that — and your chances to win are few. 
Do you feel sure that you want to help ? " 

"I'll go," said Hawkins, simply. 
"Now, would you mind telling me your 
name?" 

"Why— er— Smith— just Smith." 

" Very well, Mr. Just Smith. If that 
name suits you it is all right with me. 
You mentioned that you would give me 
some assurance that there was nothing 
criminal in this thing, if you remember." 

The stranger nodded gravely. 

" I am an inspector of detectives in the 
city," he said, " and I am acting ofRcially. 
There were reasons, that will in time be- 
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come clear to you, why none of the regu- 
lar men can avail for this work. I needed 
a stranger, and it happens that you are 
he/' 

"And you can teU me nothing fur- 
ther?'' 

"I fear not, except — have you ever 
dipped at all into hypnotism. Mr. Haw- 
kins? If you have not, you will find it a 
most interesting study — a most fasci- 
nating study. Also — listen carefully — " 
Smith cast a hasty glance about the 
crowded room and lowered his voice— 
" also, if you should see in anyone's pos- 
session a bit of a cross, a Jerusalem cross 
with four arms of equal length, encrusted 
with red enamel, you will know that you 
are near your journey's end — and that's 
all that I may tell you, Mr. Hawkins." 

He fell silent, and Hawkins stared 
thoughtfully into his steaming coffee cup. 
"Just" Smith had told him all he in- 
tended to, but he had told him nothing at 
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all. He wondered whether he might by 
further questioning elicit some little 
crumb of information that would be of 
aid. The hints that Smith had thrown 
out of the possible, and even certain, dan- 
ger troubled him not at all. The bright 
eyes of Adventure called him irresistibly, 
and it promised to be adventure of a sort 
to replenish his depleted purse. What 
young man could refuse the lure ? To him 
Smith's offer was as an open door, with 
Hope writ large upon its lintel. Yet he 
must ask one more question: 

"Mr. Just Smith," he began, looking 
up— 

But his jaw dropped in amazement. 
Smith was nowhere to be seen, but seated 
where he had been only a moment before 
was the girl of the red hair and the won- 
derful eyes, smiling across the table at 
him in bewitching, lovely friendliness. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE GIEL OF THE VIOLET EYES 

FOR the moment Hawkins looked 
wildly about for Smith. In all his 
checkered career he had never felt quite 
so helpless. But Smith was nowhere in 
sighty and he turned with a troubled sigh 
to the vision of daintiness across the table. 
She was smiling a little tenderly, with 
deep understanding of his confusion, and 
she looked at him kindly out of her won- 
derful eyes. Hawkins pulled himself 
together with an effort. Time was, 
although it seemed centuries ago, when he 
would not have been so completely non- 
plussed by the company of a pretty girl. 
His first remark, however, did not indi- 
cate that he had recovered much of his 
self-possession. 
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"I — er — I — I — beg your pardoni" 
he stammered. 

"Yes?" she answered, mischievously, 
smiling into his eyes. " Why? " 

"I — er — I'm sure I don't know 
why," he replied, a trifle less awkwardly, 
"You see, you startled me a little. I 
didn't — I hadn't been expecting you." 

She laughed, low and merrily, as if she 
were enjoying some tremendous joke all 
alone, and again her eyes glanced into his. 
Even had Hawkins fancied this some mad 
flirtation, which he did not, their look 
would have reassured him. But Beauty 
had quit smiling, and she was growing 
just a trifle apprehensive. 

" I must ask your pardon," she said, a 
bit hurriedly. "It is possible I have 
made a mistake. I — I thought you were 
someone I know — that I used to know, I 
mean. Tell me," she asked, directly, " are 
not you Mr. Hawkins of Harvard?" 
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" Why, yes," he answered, in some sur- 
prise. " But I fear I don't quite under- 
stand — " 

His implied question trailed off vaguely 
into thin air. One could not ask this kind 
of girl why she had spoken to him, or how 
she had learned his name. Again he 
puzzled over the enigma of the compelling 
eyes, but he impatiently shook the spell 
from him. Hang it! where was Just 
Smith, anyway? 

The girl was speaking now, somewhat 
puzzled herself, if her tone might be an 
index. 

"When I said Mr. Hawkins of Har- 
vard," she said, slowly, "I meant Mr, 
Phil Hawkins of '07." She paused in- 
quiringly. 

" The same." Hawkins bowed gravely 
in turn. The thing was moving with the 
stately tread of a minuet; also, like a 
minuet, it did not seem to be getting any- 
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where. Indubitably, it was the girl's 
part, since she had taken the initiative, to 
maintain leadership. 

"Mr. Hawkins, don't you know me?*' 

He looked deep into the violet eyes. 
He must improve his opportunity. Brown 
eyes, the mad thought went racing irrele- 
vantly through his brain, were usually the 
complement of red hair; but violet eyes — 
violet eyes, with deep purple lights and 
shadows— were inexpressibly more beau- 
tiful and desirable. 

" Do I have your permission to look at 
you as I wish — to stare — to scrutinize 
you ? " he asked, quietly. 

The provoking eyes danced for a mo- 
ment. " Yes," she whispered. 

It must here be set forth that Mr. Haw- 
kins of Harvard did not slight his luck. 
There was no detail of the delicate face 
that he did not note, no expression that he 
missed. The masses of red hair, the clear 
white skin with which red-haired women 
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the world over are blessed, the long-lashed 
lids and arching brows — all these he saw. 
And always his look returned to the vio- 
let eyes — so deep a violet that they were 
almost the hue of slate — and lingered in 
vain endeavor to search their unplumbed 
depths. Never before, he decided at last, 
had he seen a woman with eyes like these. 
He desisted abruptly, for he saw that the 
girl was blushing faintly under the intent- 
ness of his regard. 

" I have never seen you before," he an- 
nounced at last. 

The soft, red lips curved in the tiniest 
of smiles — a mere phantom of a smile, 
it was — but the lovely eyes were hidden. 

"You're very sure, Mr. Hawkins?" 
she asked demurely. 

" No doubt of it "—regretfully. " If I 
had ever seen you, I would have remem- 
bered. Nobody could forget — you." 

"Even if it had been years ago?" 

"Even if it had been years ago," he 
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declared, with much positiveness. "I 
would have remembered — just as I shall 
never forget." 

She flashed a look at him that had in it 
something of amusement, and something 
also of pique. 

"Grood-bye, Phil," she whispered, 
under her breath. Next second she was 
gone. 

And he had not even asked her name I 
But the entire episode had affected him 
like a draught of old wine; his brain was 
awhirl; he felt giddy. 

He watched her as she joined a man 
and an elderly woman, who had been 
viewing the two with tolerant patience. 
She exchanged some merry words with 
them, and Hawkins felt uncomfortably 
that he was the subject of the conversa- 
tion. The woman, a trifle austere in her 
bearing, smiled tolerantly; the man, who 
was perhaps flve years Hawkins's senior, 
stared at him with an impassive calmness 
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that made the young man's blood hot. 
The three moved toward the door, Haw- 
kins following the group^ especially the 
girly with his eyes. 

At the door she walked ahead of the 
others^ and as she went through the en- 
trance she turned abruptly to a great 
bunch of American Beauties on a little 
onyx-topped table — magnificent things, 
like herself— and gathering one noble 
bloom in her little gloved hands, buried her 
face in its soft fragrance. Some of the 
color of the rose leaped forth and painted 
her cheek; and it must have whispered 
some message to her, for a new light 
kindled in the depths of her eyes, and she 
smiled again — a personal smile, meant 
entirely for herself. Turning her head, 
she shot one more look at the young man, 
across the mass of bloom and down the 
vista of tables, and with it a wistful smile, 
meant this time for him. Then she started 
to pass through the doorway. 
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Quite suddenly, her expression changed 
to one of startled wonder. There was a 
commotion at one of the tables, and Haw- 
kins, turning in his seat to follow the 
direction her gaze had taken, was just in 
time to see a young woman, gowned in 
black, rise from her place, sobbing. 

She stood there for a moment, her 
hands to her face, and her slender form 
shaking with emotion. Then, with a 
rapid, lithe movement, she turned and ran 
to the ornamental parapet not five feet 
away from Hawkins. She turned and 
faced him with unseeing eyes, her arms 
extended. 

"God forgive mel*' she cried. "I 
must I I mustl — " 

Hawkins, divining her purpose in a 
flash, sprang to stop her ; but, quick as he 
was, a waiter standing near was first to 
reach her side. Already the girl was at 
the parapet, and in a moment she would 
have been beyond saving. As Hawkins 
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and the waiter between them snatched 
her from her perilous position, she sank 
to the floor in a swoon, and the waiter, his 
eyes alive with excitement, was tearing 
furiously at the fastenings at her throat 
when Hawkins interfered. 

"What are you trying to do?" he de- 
manded sternly. " Keep away from this 
lady." 

The fellow muttered something unin- 
telligible, but he did not cease his efforts. 
Hawkins laid an ungentle hand on his 
shoulder. 

"What are you doing there?" 

Still the man did not desist, but he gave 
answer. " Do you not see, signor, that I 
would give the lady air?" he asked. The 
fellow was a foreigner, manifestly an 
Italian. There was deep cunning in his 
little eyes, and Hawkins, with swift deci- 
sion, jerked him away. 

The action loosed from the man's hand 
a black silk cord. It was around the 
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woman's neck, and hanging from it was a 
red cross. It was this, apparently, that 
the fellow had been seeking. 

Others were closing in now, however, 
and there was no time to argue. Hawkins 
turned away from the waiter and picked 
up the unconscious girl, bearing her easily 
in his arms to a smaU retiring-room, away 
from the crowd. For the first time he 
glanced ciu*iously at her. She was past 
the first flush of youth, but her dull black 
hair and regular, delicate features marked 
her with a certain distinguished beauty. 
The cross swung gently to and fro, as he 
deposited his burden on the lounge. 
" Oh, Phill Might I be of assistance? " 
Hawkins wheeled, and for the third 
time that evening was confronted by the 
girl of the violet eyes. She was not 
smiling this time, but very earnestly ask- 
ing to help. With a sigh of reUef the 
young man relinquished his post. 
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"It's just a swoon,*' he explained. 
" She tried to throw herself off the build- 
ing. She's probably half -crazed, poor 
girl.*' He stood for a moment uncer- 
tainly, and then, seeing that the presence 
of a man was not desired, withdrew, clos- 
ing the door behind him. 

He strode across the room to the Ital- 
ian waiter. The "garden" had resmned 
its wonted air of gayety. What matter 
if some poor girl had tried to commit sui- 
cide? There were many more, no doubt, 
to take her place. What matter, also, if 
an Italian, a mere waiter, with burning 
eyes, had tried to tear open her corsage? 
Already the diners had almost forgotten 
the incident. 

The waiter turned to Hawkins with the 
wooden visage that is the mark and sign 
of his calling. He was prof essionably im- 
mobile, and if the diners had forgotten 
the matter, to him it had become as an 
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incident of the misty past. But Hawkins 
began brusquely to refresh the fellow's 
memory. 

What's your name?" he demanded. 
Giuseppe Viras, signor/' the man 
answered, smoothly. 

"And why did you want that pen- 
dant?" 

"I did not, signor. I thought only to 
aid the lady." 

" But you were in fear," Hawkins per- 
sisted. 

The man spread his palms depreca- 
tingly. 

"If the signor has knowledge of the 
language of my country I will answer 
him in a word — mallochio! ^^ 

The fellow turned away, intent on his 
duties. He did not seem to relish the 
inquiries. Hawkins mused a bit over what 
he had said. ''Mallochio/' The "evil 
eye" of Italian folk-lore. The waiter 
had seemed to think the cryptic reply suf - 
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ficient ; but the young man shook his head 
in perplexity. 

"The man lied," he concluded. "He 
wanted the little red cross — " He started 
at the word. "Grood Lord!" he gasped, 
" Just Smith said that if I saw a red cross, 
Jerusalem shape, I would know that my 
work was nearly done, and now — " 

He ran to the door of the retiring- 



room. 
it 



Ask the ladies how soon I may see 
them," he demanded of the functionary 
who barred further progress. 

"The ladies have gone," he was in- 
formed. 

He turned away in disgust at himself. 
He must ask Just Smith about the 
thing — but where was Just Smith? The 
crowd was thinning now, and the man 
was nowhere to be seen: where could he 
have betaken himself so swiftly and si- 
lently? It had not occurred to Hawkins 
that he had left the roof. And here was 
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a waiter approaching with a slip of paper 
on a tray. Before the truth burst upon 
him, Hawkins took it mechanically — a 
dinner-check, with the charge perilously 
near five dollars. 

" Stung I " he groaned. " Not a dollar 
— not a bone in my kicks I I might have 
known that smooth-tongued individuals 
calling themselves Smith don't go about 
buying dinners for strangers. Me, the 
fall-guy — Mr. E. Z. Mark, chief markee 
of all the Marks." 

He went moodily to the cashier, wildly 
hoping to explain matters without the in- 
tervention of the police; but he knew his 
world, and felt that his chances of squar- 
ing himself could be represented only by 
a cipher. Roof -garden cafe cashiers are 
unmoved by the most ingenious " stalls." 

With the expression of one who has 
dined well and entertains a friendly feel- 
ing toward the whole world, Hawkins 
laid the slip before the cashier. Inwardly 
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he was in a panic, and addressed the ruth- 

« 

less arbiter of his fate in words that issued 
automatically from some detached con- 
volution of his brain. 

" My name is Philip Hawkins," he be- 
gan, when the man behind the grille inter- 
rupted in an impersonal, businesslike 
way. He shoved a sealed envelope 
through the small opening. 

"For you," he briefly explained, im- 
paling the check on a file. 

Meantime Hawkins was opening the 
envelope with trembling fingers. Within 
was a penciled note and ten yellow-backed 
twenty-dollar bills. Sight of the money 
fairly hypnotized him; he was too over- 
come to think, or speak, or act, and disre- 
garded the note until the grinning cash- 
ier aroused him. 

" Better read it.** 

In a daze, he obeyed, going over the 
lines f oiu* times before fully comprehend- 
ing their import. He read: 
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You are making a poor start. I got away 
from you under your nose, and you didn't even 
see me go. As a penalty I am going to let you 
settle the check out of your expense money. 
Remember, you mtut he watchftU and careffdl 

Smith. 

That was all. The last line was heavily 
underscored, but the thrill that swept 
over Hawkins was not one of apprehen- 
sion, but of relief, as realization dawned 
upon him that he was not to suffer the 
humiliation of arrest after all. The cash- 
ier had miraculously undergone a trans- 
formation, too; he was no longer an ogre, 
but really a pleasant chap — quite the 
pleasantest Hawkins had met in an age 
of blue moons. The yoimg man beamed 
affably upon him. 

"I was 9,bout to say when you inter- 
rupted," he announced, " that my name is 
Philip Hawkins, and that this is not such 
a bad little old world as long as nobody 
wakes you up — is it?" 
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"Nope," was the laconic reply, "not 
when somebody passes a guy a bundle of 
kale as thick as that." 

His brain still in a whirl over the in- 
credible happenings of the evening, yet 
steady enough to ponder the possible sig- 
nificance of the crimson cross, Hawkins 
stuflfed the bills into a pocket and de- 
parted to find Roscommon street, and to 
plunge into the most perilous undertaking 
of his life. 
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CHAPTER III 

SNUBBED 

MR. ALGO WILLCUTTS leaned 
back among the luxurious cushions 
of the automobile with self-satisfaction 
writ largely upon his countenance. He 
looked approvingly at his seat mate, at 
the happy combination of red hair and 
violet eyes. He looked abroad over the 
busy street, and felt sorry — with huge 
complacency — for the poor devils who 
had no friends with automobiles. 

The fact is that Mr. Willcutts was 

■ 

" coming on." He was gradually getting 
in the way of being a person of some con- 
sequence. Several years previously he 
had contrived to get himself admitted to 
the bar, and he was now a lawyer with a 
growing reputation. It may be added 
that this reputation was such as to cause 
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the bar association to think seriously of 
denying him the right to practice. 

But the fact that he was " coming on " 
could not be successfully disputed. His 
presence in the big automobile, in com- 
pany with one of the city's richest spin- 
sters and her charming niece, was enough 
to establish the fact. It is true, the 
acquaintance had been the result of acci- 
dent ; but it had been carefully fostered on 
Mr. Willcutts's part, until he was now on 
a footing of complete friendship with the 
two ladies. It was true, also, they did 
not know that he was debarred from every 
decent club in the city. 

Just now he is listening to the red- 
haired girl — listening with an intense 
absorption which should attract her no- 
tice, although it does not. She is showing 
him a small red cross, to which is attached 
a silken cord from which it swings as a 
sort of pendant, and he is staring at it as 
if it were the instrument by which she is 
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trying to hypnotize him. Nothing has 
occurred, however, to cause her to be par- 
ticularly observant of her companion; to 
her he appears merely as a deferential 
listener. 

"I left my handkerchief in that 
retiring-room," the girl is saying, her 
beautiful face aglow with animation, 
" and when I went back to get it I found 
something of mine that I thought I had 
forever lost. Just think! It was on the 
floor. How strange that my dear, shabby 
little cross should come back to me in such 
a manner! I think it must have been in 
the possession of that poor girl who tried 
to throw herself from the roof. But how- 
ever in the world she could have come by 
it — " It is obvious that she had been 
deeply impressed by the incident. 

"What is it?" asked her aunt, with a 
languid show of interest. 

" Why, the little crimson cross that was 
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lost — or stolen from papa before he 
died. Lookl" 

She held it up for her aunt's indifferent 
inspection, while Willcutts continued to 
watch it, covetously, as if he were strongly 
tempted to snatch it from her hand. 

The elder lady's interest died in an in- 
expressive " Oh ! " and the girl addressed 
herself to Willcutts again. 

There could be no doubting that gen- 
tleman's interest in the trinket; she had 
not the faintest idea how ardently he de- 
sired it, nor to what fell lengths he was 
prepared to go to secure it. His fingers 
twitched nervously. At last, unable, ap- 
parently, longer to control himself, he 
reached forth an unsteady hand, and with 
a muttered word of apology or explana- 
tion — the girl could not determine 
which — unceremoniously took it from her 
hand. 

Her eyebrows arched ; she was unaccus- 
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tomed to such liberties. It was not the 
first time that Willcutts's conduct had 
transgressed good manners — although 
he had never gone far enough to provoke 
a rebuke — and she was beginning to sus- 
pect that his seemingly good breeding was 
merely a thin veneer. Under ordinary 
circumstances, by dint of carefully watch- 
ing others, he contrived to thread the so- 
cial labyrinth without any particular 
trouble; but it was noticeable that under 
excitement his suave, easy manner had a 
way of, as it were, evaporating, and what 
was then displayed was anything but pre- 
possessing. 

He was oblivious of the fact that his act 
had been considered rude. He even for- 
got to gaze superciliously over the crowd, 
or to nod carelessly to occasional acquaint- 
ances. He forgot everything, in fact, but 
the little red cross. 

The girl waited. One gloved hand was 
half -extended, palm up, gently but firmly 
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insistent that the trinket be returned. It 
was manifest that because of its associa- 
tions the cross was very dear to her, and 
that it was distasteful, to say the least, for 
this particular man to handle it with such 
freedom. Willcutts did not notice the 
hand. He could not, it seemed, keep his 
eyes off the cross. At last, — 

" This was your father's, you say. Miss 
Frances?" 

" Yes. He got it in Italy, and he set 
great store by it. I never knew why. 
Once when I asked him he laughed and 
said: *It's an anchor to the windward, 
my dear.' That's all he ever told me 
about it. But it was dear to him ; for that 
reason it is doubly so to me." 

"How long ago did he get it— in 
Italy?" 

" It has been several years." 

"And he prized it very highly, you 
say?" 

"Why, yes, Mr. Willcutts; he seemed 
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to." She was beginning to congeal under 
his questioning, to resent his undisguised 
curiosity. "I can't imagine why you 
should find it so interesting. It is a simple 
little thing, at best." 

The man drew a long breath. 

^'I find it interesting, Miss Frances, 
because I have one exactly like it at my 
rooms. I regard it as a remarkable co- 
incidence." 

" I don't think it so very remarkable," 
said she, carelessly. She did not fancy 
the serious aspect the incident was assu- 
ming; she wanted to end it, and recover 
her cross. 

" It is, though, I assure you," Willcutts 
insisted, with peculiar warmth. " The de- 
sign is so unusual that I would have 
sworn that besides mine there was not 
another in existence. Indeed, until you 
assured me that this cross was your own, 
I believed it to have been mine." 
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The girl was rapidly growing vexed. 
Willcutts had been too unceremonious in 
the first place, and now, after having 
scrutinized the thing from every angle, 
over and over again, he was still clutching 
it tightly in his hand. Suddenly he said : 

"Do you mind telling me how you 
identify it as yours ? " 

" Really, Mr. Willcutts," she coldly re- 
plied, " does it not settle the matter when 
I say that it is mine?" 

"Pardon me. Miss Frances" — his face 
was growing red with embarrassment; it 
was exceedingly difficult to remain per- 
sistent with this cool, self-possessed girl — 
"pardon me, I am sure you think it is 
yours; but I will venture to say that if 
mine lay beside it you would be perplexed 
to distinguish between them." 

" Not imless," she replied, " the enamel 
on your cross is chipped in precisely the 
same manner that it is on this one." 
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This possibility left the man for a mo- 
ment at a loss how to proceed. But all 
at once he said, with forced lightness : 

"Suppose I should take the extreme 
liberty of asking you for this for a day or 
two. What would you say? " 

She looked at him in open astonish- 
ment. The episode was going altogether 
too far. 

" I should say that the request was most 
unusual." 

Then, quite abruptly, her manner 
changed ; she in turn was becoming curi- 
ous to learn the reason for his extraordi- 
nary interest in her poor little keepsake. 

"Why do you want it — for a day or 
two?" she asked, sweetly. 

This new mien immediately placed him 
at his ease again ; his air of assurance was 
once more paramoimt. 

" Suppose," he returned, trying to en- 
ter into her mood, " I should reply that it 
is a dead secret?" 
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" I shall be a party to no conspiracies, 
Mr. Willcutts. Surely, you will tell me? '^ 

It may be remarked, parenthetically, 
that the young lady put more emphasis 
upon the " me " than was absolutely neces- 
sary. She did it almost, but not quite, 
unconsciously. She did not care for the 
man at her side, and she meant to keep 
the cross. And yet — and yet — she had 
softened her voice on the last phrase ; she 
had placed the tiniest stress upon the per- 
sonal pronoun. Girls can't help that sort 
of thing. It was Mother Eve's fault; 
she was the first to discover its eflfective- 
ness; and on the present occasion it 
worked, as always. 

"Surely, you will tell me?^^ she re- 
peated. 

"Surely!" echoed the man, with a 
promptness that surprised himself if not 
his companion. "I want to compare it 
with mine. I want to see if there is any 
detail that might distinguish one from 
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the other. I am positive there is none; 
but a comparison will settle the matter 
once for all. Why, look here. Miss Fran- 
ces : I grant you that there are any num- 
ber of red crosses in the world, but few 
counterparts of this one. It is not only 
Jerusalem shape — as the term goes — 
but is, I think, a genuine antique. You 
must not disparage its worth, for if it is as 
rare as I believe it to be one could scarcely 
estimate its value. I have never seen 
another like it, except my own." 

"And where is yours, Mr. Willcutts?** 
She was quietly watching him. 

" It is at my rooms." 

"Then why take mine?" was the 
prompt rejoinder. "Why not bring 
yours to the house some night — when you 
come to call on Aunt and me?" 

For the barest fraction of a second the 
man was nonplussed; but he replied 
readily enough: 

"I meant to do that, certainly. The 
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only reason why I want to take this with 
me tonight is that I have a desire to sub- 
mit both of them to an acquaintance of 
mine at the University. I want an ex- 
pert opinion, you see." 

If the crosses were genuine antiques, 
as Willcutts contended — and his air was 
that of one who knew about such things — 
she wondered why he had not already sub- 
mitted his own to the friend at the 
University ; why the impulse should come 
upon him here, tonight, in her aunt's au- 
tomobile. She had all along been resolved 
that he must return her own cross before 
they separated; now she was more deter- 
mined than ever not to let him keep it. 

"Mr. Willcutts," she began, slowly, 
after a pause, "I haven't the slightest 
curiosity to know whether mine is a genu- 
ine antique, or whether it is the most bare- 
faced sort of sham. Nothing could 
increase its value for me. It was so treas- 
ured by my father — I have been sof 



* 
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anxious to get it back again — that I find 
I am jealous of it. I want it all the time. 
I feel that there was a special providence 
in the strange way it came back to me, 
and I intend to keep it always." 

"You prefer, then, not to let me take 
it?" Willcutts tried hard to keep the 
disappointment out of his voice, but failed 
signally. As for the girl, it was clear that 
she did not want to rebuff him by a blimt 
refusal; it was just as clear that she would 
do so if it were necessary to recover her 
keepsake. 

" Perhaps Aunt will invite your scien- 
tific friend to the house some night," she 
suggested, without warmth. 

The older woman, who had been a des- 
ultory listener to the sparring, inclined 
her head. "Certainly, Mr. Willcutts, 
bring him at any time," she said. 

"Thank you," he replied. Neverthe- 
less he hid his chagrin only ^th the great- 
est difficulty. Then another idea occurred 
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to him, for Willcutts was a man of many 
resources. 

''I am afraid that I must do without 
his opinion/' he said, in a disconsolate 
tone. "Er — Jones is one of your — you 
know — shy, timid sort of chaps, wedded 
to his books and classes and all that sort 
of thing — regular recluse. He*s afraid 
as the deuce of a woman; I know he'd 
never come." 

Silence, save for the whirring of the 
motor, met this declaration. So Will- 
cutts, assuming that he had paved the way 
for a final request, leaned closer to the 
girl, and proffered it, with assurance in 
his tone. 

" I say. Miss Frances, will you not let 
me take the cross with me this evening — 
please ? *' 

Instinctively she drew away from him. 
Again she congealed. 

" I dislike to oflfend you by refusing," 
she replied, with much constraint. 
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The man's impudence, however, was 
boundless. 

"Then you will not!'* he cried eagerly 
— ^**you mean that you will not refuse 
me. I knew that you would be generous." 

She looked at him strangely. 

" I never knew," she quietly remarked, 
watching him steadily— for her curiosity 
had by no means been satisfied — "that 
you were so interested in antiques ; I have 
never heard you mention the subject be- 
fore." 

"Why — er — no," with a deprecatory 
gesture. "Girls, you know, are not 
usually interested in that sort of thing. 
Don't want to be a bore by airing my 
hobby in public all the time." 

"I am sure," she returned, mischiev- 
ously, " that your disquisition on antiques 
tonight has been very edifying— and 
entertaining." 

The motor was drawing up to the hand- 
some Lake Shore residence, and Will- 
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cutts's time was short. In a moment the 
two ladies would leave the car, and the 
chauffeur would be instructed to take him 
back to town. 

"Do I get it?" he whispered, as he 
assisted the girl to alight. 

She met the eager look in his eyes with 
a steady, imwavering look in her own. 
She freed her hand from his grasp, and 
extended it for the cross. 

"No," she said, with a decision that 
even Willcutts's effrontery could not go 
beyond. " Please give me the cross, Mr. 
Willcutts." 

Without another word, he bowed and 
handed it to her. But if she could have 
seen the expression which the bow hid she 
would not have tried to soften the refusal 
with a gentle, friendly " Good-night." 
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CHAPTER IV 

A LITTLE GIFT FROM SMITH 

HAWKINS, after definitely locating 
Roscommon street and Mrs. Shea's 
neighborhood, postponed his visit to that 
lady until morning. Once again he was 
in f imds, and it was not humanly possible 
to forego some sort of recognition of this 
incredible, important fact. A cheap 
lodging-house, where shabby clothes are 
a passport rather than an obstacle, served 
his purpose for the night. 

In the morning he spent some hours in 
a shopping debauch— purchasing decent 
clothing and providing himself, with a 
strict eye to economy and to his rapidly 
dwindling roll of bills, with the many 
little things necessary to the modem 
man's well-being. 

It was nigh on ten o'clock before he at 
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last set out for Roscommon street. He 
had breakfasted well. He was suitably 
clad. He smoked a good cigar with slow 
enjoyment. He was at peace with the 
world. So far the adventure promised no 
more than a temporary cessation from 
the desperate necessity of planning each 
day where one was going to find lodging 
for the night. But that boon was one not 
to be despised. Whatever might portend, 
he had not fared so badly, so far. 

Roscommon street, once reached, was 
distinctly iminspiring. It was only a 
block long ; a connecting link between two 
great thoroughfares, in which the city's 
traffic roared imceasingly. Certainly 
there was nothing alarming in the pros- 
pect; nothing apparent that should have 
given Smith the notion that it was the 
seat of a crime. There was the usual row 
of respectable houses of the poorer sort. 
On one corner was a settlement kinder- 
garten, which meant that certain young 
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women found nothing to deter them from 
going and coming imattended. Farther 
down was a drug store, and across the 
street a house which Hawkins at once 
surmised to be Mrs, Shea's. Just why he 
reached this conclusion he could not have 
told ; but boarding-houses carry with them 
a certain intangible ah- that proclaims 
their calling, and let a man but once be 
caught in then- toils and he wiU know them 
from afar. 

As Hawkins passed the settlement kin- 
dergarten the playground was suddenly 
filled with children, out for a brief and 
boisterous recess, attended by several 
teachers. Loving children, he was pass- 
ing an approving eye over the rioting 
yoimgsters, when all at once he stopped 
short and stared, for one of the teachers 
was the girl of the red hair. 

He stuck his hands deep into his trou- 
sers pockets, marvelling. Of course, the 
thing was impossible — yet there she 
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stood, and by some miracle he was again 
permitted to behold her. Perhaps now, 
by daylight, he may remember where, if 
ever, he had seen her — may solve the 
puzzle of her laughing challenge of last 
night. As he looked at her, standing in 
the shade of the catalpa trees, the lustrous 
hair, so abimdant as to be quite unman- 
ageable, caught the gleam of the sun as it 
flecked through the breeze-stirred, leaves, 
and sent it back in a warmer glow— 

And then he remembered. 

It all went back to his puppyhood — 
back even before college days ; back to the 
time when he had journeyed every sum- 
mer to a secluded little Wisconsin lake, 
and spent the lazy time of school vacation. 
And here was the girl with whom he had 
canoed and fished, who had been his best 
conu*ade; over whom he had done his 
utmost, in the limited way of seventeen, 
to make a fool of himself. 

He advanced to the fence, and called to 
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her. His voice was low, but there was no 
lack of confidence that she would — as al- 
ways — answer to the call. 

"Fan!" 

Instantly her head was uplifted, and a 
glad sparkle flashed into the fine eyes. 
Next she frowned a little, smiled a little, 
and after the briefest moment of hesitation 
advanced and frankly offered her hand. 

" I was ashamed of you last night," she 
annouigced severely. Yet it was manifest 
that she was pleased, and his heart glowed. 

" I am no end of a fool," he admitted, in 
deep contrition. " But I could hardly be 
expected to know you; remember what 
you looked like when you were fourteen, 
Frances?" 

" Have I changed so much? " Her face 
was flushed and dimpled. 

Changed ! " cried the admiring youth. 

There is just the same degree of diflfer- 
ence between Fan and Miss Frances Ken- 
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neday as there is between a chrysalis and 
the butterfly. . . . Changed I" 

His steady, frank regard was discon- 
certing. 

"How did you come to remember me 
this morning, then? '' she asked. 

" It was the sun on your hair," he ex- 
plained. " It all came back with a rush. 
It has been a whole ten years, you know, 
and I had not heard that you were living 
in Chicago." 

"I am living with my aimt. Mother 
and father have both died since the old 
days by the lake, Phil, and sometimes I 
am a little lonesome. That 's partly why 
I am at this work." But her hirnior ab- 
ruptly changed and she smiled at him in a 
fashion most tantalizing. 

You were the queerest boy," she said, 
always to be making some outlandish 
machine that filled me with awe and won- 
der. Only somehow they would never go. 
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Have any of your marvelous inventions 
yet revolutionized the world's industry?" 

She asked the question teasingly, but 
immediately perceiving that she had 
touched upon a subject respecting which 
he was sensitive, she quickly grew serious 
again. 

"Forgive me, Phil," she begged. "I 
see I have blundered. Tell me about it." 

He did. Only too glad of an oppor- 
tunity to pour the story of his discourage- 
ments and failures and ultimate achieve- 
ment, his hopes and doubts of future suc- 
cess, into sympathetic ears, he recoimted 
the history of his motor device ; he told her 
how he had come to Chicago to interest 
financial aid to manufacture and market 
his invention, and what a hard, imf eeling, 
skeptical lot capitalists were as a species. 

She listened with unmistakable inter- 
est, and when he had finished, asked : 

" Who saw vour demonstration yester- 
day?" 
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"Henry T, Cardigan and Captain 
Moses Sills." 

The girl clapped her hands and ex- 
claimed in delight: 

"Captain Sills I He's a dear! Oh, 
Phil, your fortune is as good as made!" 

He was not moved to share her enthusi- 
asm. " Huh," he scoflfed. " You mean a 
bear — or a hyena, or a wolf, or a fox. 
You should have seen him yesterday — the 
cold, appraising, disdainful eye with 
which he contemplated my speeder. You 
couldn't make that man loosen up with 
dynamite." 

"Hush, Phil, I shan't listen to you 
malign Captain Sills. He is an old dear. 
Of course he would be careful and cau- 
tious with a stranger, and not let himself 
betray too great an interest ; business men 
have to be that way. How could he know 
you were not some swindler trying to — *' 

He dryly interrupted: "Thanks. 
Last night I was assured that I was so 
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ordinary and commonplace as to be 
merely a drab smear on the landscape; 
today, it seems, I look as if I were contem- 
plating a burglarious raid upon the 
strong-box of Chicago's financial world." 

Something had put the girl in high good 
humor and she only laughed at him, while 
he appeared unable to tear his moody 
gaze from the lovely eyes — deep pools of 
violet, he was irrelevantly telling himself, 
shading into unheard of hues of purple 
and gray, like the farther depths of a 
siunmer starlit sky. 

However, whatever she might have said 
remained unspoken. Her attention was 
all at once diverted by the approach of a 
man who was lifting his hat with a courte- 
ous gesture and an attractive smile. His 
gesture perhaps was a trifle too elaborate 
for an American ; in point of fact, he was 
distinctly foreign in appearance. He was 
uncommonly tall and slender and carried 
himself with a pronoimced stoop. While 
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his step had the spring and elasticity of 
youth, his hair was nearly white; his face 
was swarthy, a veritable network of wrin- 
kles, and the skin hung in loose folds on 
face and neck. His eyes were dull be- 
neath their bushy brows and drooping 
lids; a hard, even dullness, as of clouded 
metal, but behind them Hawkins fancied 
there was slimibering fire, and something 
of the flame of youth long dead. 

And then the yoimger man was con- 
scious of a curious thing. The newcomer 
was on the point of addressing Miss Ken- 
neday, and she was regarding him with a 
little half -smile of welcome when, quite 
suddenly, a swift and cunning light came 
into the somber eyes, and they dropped 
from the girl's face. 

Hawkins, following their gaze, saw for 
the first time that Miss Kenneday was 
wearing, half concealed in the folds of her 
dress, the crimson cross. 

It was over in a moment. The tall 
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man's eyes returned to their first objective 
point ; the light had quite gone from them. 
The myriad wrinkles of the leathery 
visage wreathed themselves into an en- 
gaging smile, and despite his ungainly 
form, he bowed with most impressive 
grace. 

"Has Miss Kenneday done me the 
honor to bring — " he began, when she in- 
terrupted regretfully: 

" Now, you are going to ask me about 
that book, doctor, and I have forgotten 
all about it again. What must you think 
of me!" 

"It is nothing!" The man waved his 
hands airily. " Bring it when it occurs to 
you. Your father and I read it together, 
you know, and I had a mind to read it 
again. It's just a whim. But I shall not 
forget; if I don't see it I shall be in a 
dreadful temper." 

This last was in a tone of gentle rail- 
lery, and then with a bow and another 
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wave of the hand, he passed on. Haw- 
kins's regard followed. He had noted 
that the last thing the stranger's eyes 
rested upon was the cross on Miss Ken- 
neday's bosom. Should he tell her his own 
business concerned a crimson cross? He 
decided against it ; but he was vaguely im- 
easy. 

Who is that man?" he bluntly asked. 
He is Dr. Antonio Facietti," she re- 
plied. "He was a friend of my father's 
when father was in Italy, and I promised 
to bring him a little book of travels from 
father's Ubrary, and forgot it." 

Hawkins looked at the girl thought- 
fully. He revolved a question twice be- 
fore he finally asked : 

" Did you notice how he kept looking at 
the little crimson cross you are wearing? " 

" Foohshl " she repUed, with a mischiev- 
ous smile. " He had eyes for nothing but 
me. The cross, by the way, is a memento 
of father's stay in Italy. Just fancy ; that 
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poor girl you rescued on the roof -garden 
last night was wearing it. I found it after 
she had gone, but I knew it was mine, so I 
kept it. She called at home to see me 
early this morning. She had found out 
who we were from the Italian waiter, who 
was once father's butler. Well, in so many 
words, she wanted the cross back, and she 
was very much in earnest about it. I of- 
fered to pay her for it, but she refused to 
consider the money, and was most 
haughty about it. 

" The cross was my father's, and I told 
her flatly that I would not give it up. You 
see, it disappeared a few days before his 
death; and, Phil" — her voice dropped to 
a tremulous whisper — ^**I shall always 
think that it hastened the end with him. 
He felt so terribly when he learned it was 
gone. I told that girl this morning 
that—'* 

The single tap of a bell, calling the 
little folk back to the schoolroom, inter- 
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rupted her. It was plain that the recital 
of the brief story had left her agitated; 
but she smiled as she took her leave. 

"I will tell you the rest some other 
time," she said. "I must return to my 
charges now. You will probably see me 
again, as I teach here every school day. 
Grood-by 1 " A moment afterward she was 
surrounded by shouting and laughing 
children, and Hawkins turned away. 

As he started across the street, an im- 
couth, shambling individual, carrying a 
tinker's stove, brushed against him and 
thrust something into his hand. Looking 
down; he beheld a grimy card on which 
was written one word: 

WATCH 1 

He turned to observe the tinker slouch- 
ing along the walk a dozen yards distant. 
He followed slowly, on past the kinder- 
garten once more, to a vacant lot in which 
was piled a number of sewer pipes. On 
one of these the tinker — in whom Haw- 

or-. : 
V-* 
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kins could find no resemblance to his com- 
panion of the night before — seated him- 
self and leism-ely began imf olding a pack- 
age wrapped in a newspaper. A couple 
of sandwiches were presently disclosed, 
which the fellow proceeded to devour. 
Hawkins idled on the opposite side of the 
street, watching the man from the comer 
of his eye. In a few minutes the luncheon 
was finished; the man wadded up the pa- 
per and deposited it upon the ground at 
his feet with a certain elaborate precision 
which told the young man that it was the 
chief object of interest. Then the man 
fired his pipe, picked up his stove, and 
shuffled away. 

After an interval Hawkins crossed 
slowly over to the spot, hands in pockets, 
and seated himself upon the sewer pipe. 
At his feet lay the wad of paper. The 
tinker was no longer in sight, and as his 
instructions had been to ''Watch!'* he 
watched it. Nothing happened. It 
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seemed a very quiescent, well-behaved wad 
of paper. Then he stirred it with his foot, 
and excepting that it did not move as 
freely as a wad of paper should, the exer- 
cise failed to enlighten him. At last, with 
a cautious hand, he picked it up. It was 
imwontedly heavy. He unfolded it, care- 
fully, disclosing presently a big and busi- 
nesslike revolver. 

'' Wh&vol" the yoimg man gave vent to 
his astonishment under his breath. " The 
enterprise must be desperate indeed when 
such a dire instnmient as this is placed at 
my disposal. Let 's see if this will tell us 
anything." 

Lt^ding from the b„rd was a bit of 
paper. Hawkins withdrew it, unfolded 
it, and read : 

You will need this very soon. If you have one 
already, carry both. Beware the girl in black, 
but watch her — watch her. Tell that little 
school teacher at once to quit wearing that cross. 
They are after her now. If they get her it will 
be your fault. Careful! - 

Smith. 
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Hawkins read this missive over a dozen 
times perhaps before its full significance 
sank home. " Who the deuce is the ' girl 
in black * ? " he demanded of infinity, as 
represented by the blue sky above him. 
" Does he mean that foolish yoimg woman 
who tried to kill herself last night?" 

Pocketing the weapon — which, he first 
noted, was loaded — he stood scowling at 
the pedestrians upon the walks, at the 
teams in the street, at the very birdlings in 
the trees, all bathed in the bright sunshine 
of a midsummer day. He was a deeply 
perplexed young man. He thought of 
the nameless danger threatening Miss 
Kenneday — Frances — and his hand 
stole again to the butt of the revolver and 
clutched it tightly. 

"The devil 1" he muttered. 

Then, suddenly, his head pivoted this 
way and that. " Watch ! — watch what ? " 

There seemed nothing there to watch, 
so he laughed, albeit a trifle nervously. It 
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was all very theatric and quite absurd — 
all save the disturbing assertion that 
" they " were after Frances. The note said 
so plainly. And she must stop wearing 
the cross; in some mysterious manner it 
spelt danger for her. At the thought his 
pulses quickened, he held his head higher 
and glowed with a high resolve that it 
would fare ill with anyone who dared 
harm her. 

"*They' are after her, are they?" he 
said, through his teeth. ''But who in 
Tophet are 'They'?*' 
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GREEN DOOR 



CHAPTER V 

THE HOUSE OF THE GREEN DOOR 

MRS. SHEA'S boarding-house was 
not of cheerful aspect. It resem- 
bled the other houses in the neighborhood 
in color and configiu^ation, but there the 
resemblance stopped. In the rest of the 
houses of the row the doors were open and 
the windows up, and clean white muslin 
curtains floated in the soft summer breeze. 
Hawkins could catch the lilt of a merry 
laugh on occasion, and hear all the pleas- 
ant human soimds of cheerful homes. But 
Mrs. Shea's house was tightly closed. The 
windows were down, as were the blinds 
behind them, and the door was shut 
against all intrusion, even that of the 
blossom-laden winds and the summer- 
scented sunshine. 

Hawkins pounded on the door, and 
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presently it was opened by a little, frowsy, 
wide-eyed slip of a girl, in an astonish- 
ingly tattered calico dress, who stood 
mutely barring the way, as a sort of silent 
and unbeautiful interrogation point. 

Is Mrs. Shea in?" Hawkins inquired. 
Yes, she *s here," vouchsafed the child. 
May I see her?" 

"I don't know; I'll see." 

She started away, but turned and re- 
garded him u-resolutely. Hawkins gave 
her a friendly smile, but her baby eyes 
were grave. 

"If I go away and leave the door 
open," she said, at last, "you're not to 
come in ; nobody 's not to come in." 

"I will try to remember to stay out," 
agreed the young man. "Now run and 
get Mrs. Shea. That 's a good girl." 

She looked at him a moment longer, ap- 
parently not fully satisfied, and then dis- 
appeared in the darkness of the corridor. 
Hawkins was unfavorably impressed at 
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the outset. The very child who answered 
the door in this house seemed a bundle of 
suspicion. Had it not been that he must 
follow the word of his instructions he 
would have departed then and there in 
search of more inviting quarters. 

But Mrs. Shea was coming now. She 
was a stout Irish woman, something of a 
slattern, and her face was dull and heavy, 
like that of an old and weary man. She 
accosted Hawkins without ceremony. 

"What do you want?" she demanded, 
bluntly. 

"Why, I imderstand that you have 
rooms to let ; I want to look at them." 

"Rooms, is it?" The woman looked 
at him narrowly. " And what might your 
business be, young man?" 

"I am a — er — student." He had al- 
most said " investigator," but checked him- 
self just in time. " Most any little room 
will do for me.** 
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The woman was undecided, "Mine's 
a quiet house/' she suggested. 

" I study very quietly, madam." Haw- 
kins spoke consolingly. It crossed his 
mind that for some reason he was unwel- 
come in this strange house. There was 
more than ordinary rooming-house cau- 
tion in the woman's manner. There was 
something furtive and secretive. She 
seemed about half resolved to send him 
away, and this would not do at all. He 
sighed a cunning sigh. 

"'Tis hard getting a room, entirely," 
he said, more to himself than to her, gaz- 
ing down the street as he spoke. There 
was just a hint of the Kerry downs in his 
tone, and a gleam of interest flickered into 
the woman's eyes at the touch of brogue. 

" I thought if you had a bit of a room, 
belike — " He left the question hanging 
in the air, and looked doubtfully at the 
woman. She had not moved, but she 
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seemed less adamant than she had a mo- 
ment before. Hawkins smiled seraphi- 
cally, and with a sudden resolve entered 
the house. 

" And now if you '11 be after showin' me 
a room» Mrs. Shea," he hinted. 

The heavy face looked defiance for a 
moment; it seemed that she was about to 
object. Then the lines settled into their 
former impassivity. Silently she started 
up the stairway, motioning Hawkins to 
follow. For all her weight and years she 
moved with surprising lightness. 

Hawkins followed his guide down a 
narrow hallway, light enough, but charged 
with a bouquet of cheap boarding-house 
smells. There were a half-dozen rooms 
letting oflF of it, the doors of which were 
closed. These same doors were inexpensive 
pine affairs of the flimsiest construction, 
painted a uniform drab. All were of this 
dismal hue but one, and it was green. He 
marveled at the apparent thinness of the 
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knotty pine that went into their construc- 
tion, and he reflected that they would 
insure small privacy, if anyone were 
minded to listen through them. 

Opposite the green door the landlady 
stopped. Hawkins wondered whether he 
was to be honored with this room, instead 
of one with a door of the uninspiring slate 
color; but it seemed not. After a mo- 
ment's hesitation the landlady threw open 
a drab door, admitting to the room across 
the hall. " You can have this room, if it 
suits you," she said, indifferently. She 
seemed already to regret her weakness in 
having permitted him to enter. 

Hawkins surveyed the room without 
enthusiasm. It looked about as he 
thought it would. You who are familiar 
with rooming-houses will need no further 
description; you who have never been in 
one are too fortunate to need to care. 

"How about the other room?" Haw- 
kins asked. 
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"It's just like this one." 

" I don't mean the one farther down," 
he explained. " I mean the one with the 
green door." 

The landlady started. 

"It's none of your aflFairl" she said, 
sharply. "I tell you, it's — " At Haw- 
kins's look of hlank astonishment she sud- 
denly paused. " The room with the green 
door's took," she explained, and seemed 
vastly relieved that she was not questioned 
further concerning it. 

A bargain was struck, Hawkins, to re- 
lieve the woman's mind, explaining that 
he meant to find employment in the neigh- 
borhood in order to earn something during 
the summer vacation. Some sort of ex- 
planation, indeed, was imperative, as Mrs. 
Shea bristled with suspicion. 

After she had gone Hawkins walked to 
the window and looked out. There was 
little enough to be seen of a nature to hold 
one's interest. A few children were play- 
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ing about, the houses were all common- 
place — they just missed squalor — and 
an occasional pedestrian sauntered by — 
that was all. Almost directly across the 
street was the drug store. He glanced at 
it idly, and was surprised to see behind the 
counter none other than Dr. Antonio 
Facietti, smiling and urbane, serving a 
customer. 

So, after all, the man of wrinkles and 
mystery was just a neighborhood drug- 
gist I 

Restlessly Hawkins turned from the 
uninspiring prospect and walked across 
the room. The narrow corridor was de- 
serted and dismal. The green door con- 
fronted him, and he stared at it defiantly. 
From sheer perversity he had decided that 
he wanted that room, and the brusque 
landlady had told him that it was " took." 
Somehow her explanation, for all its tone 
of finality, failed to satisfy. The door was 
almost a challenge — the single note of re- 
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lief from the drab paint with which the 
others were somewhat thinly adorned. He 
stared at it resentfully, as if the door itself 
had been party to the landlady's curt re- 
fusal. And just then something occurred. 

The white porcelain knob, common to 
all cheap pine doors, began slowly to turn. 
Obviously, somebody was about to come 
out. 

But no; for when the knob had been 
turned to its uttermost limit in one direc- 
tion, it slowly and steadily began to re- 
volve in the other. Twice this was repeated, 
while Hawkins watched. The knob-turn- 
ing was done so softly that had not the 
young man's eyes been upon it he would 
scarce have been sure that it had occurred, 
as there was not the slightest sound. 

There was an interval, while Hawkins 
waited curiously. Then the knob again 
began its silent turning; first this way, 
then that : a steady, but withal a hopeless 
sort of twisting. Hawkins watched it, fas- 
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cinated. It revolved once or twice more^ 
and again stopped. 

Growing curious at this futile and 
stealthy testing of the lock, and mindful 
of Just Smith's injunction to be on the 
watch, the young man advanced with the 
intention of peering through the keyhole, 
but this laudable ambition was frustrated 
when he observed with a slight start that 
there was no such convenience in the door. 
It was undoubtedly locked, but how? 

It was in his mind to climb up on a 
chair and peer over the transom. One 
glance told him that this door, alone of all 
in the corridor, possessed none. As Haw- 
kins stood staring at it, nonplussed, the 
knob for the tenth time began its perplex- 
ing turning. 

He grasped it in his hand and turned 
the other way. After the briefest resist- 
ance it was pelded to him, and he fancied 
he heard footsteps shuffling away from the 
door. He called softly: 
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"HeUo, in there 1" 

There was no answer, hut the sound of 
footsteps ceased. He called again: 

"I say— hello 1" 

Still no answer, but the steps were com- 
ing this way now, slowly and doubtfully. 
They came quite near to the door and 
stopped. There was a long drawn sigh. 
" What is it? " called Hawkins. The an- 
swer was almost a whisper : 

" Look — under the door I " 

The young man looked, but there was 
nothing to be seen. Presently, however, 
something white appeared, pushed by a 
cautious hand. Slowly it came out, and 
Hawkins perceived that it was a bit of 
paper. He picked it up curiously, and 
what he read there, scrawled in pencil, 
caused him to draw his brows together in 
deep perplexity. Strange things were 
toward in this house. He read the note 
again. No, there was no mistaking its 
import. It read: 
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Tell the doctor that if he will let me out and 
give me a drink, I will get the Cross in the way 
he wants me to. For God's sake, hurry. 

There was no signature — nothing in the 
writing even to indicate the sex of the 
prisoner in the room. Hawkins, studying 
the slip, placed a careless hand against the 
green door, and then suddenly he started 
back with a low cry of surprise. Instinc- 
tively he clutched the big revolver in his 
pocket. The green door, painted to re- 
semble the other flimsy pine structures, 
was of solid iron! 
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CHAPTER VI 

A BIT OF WORK FOR BAGBY 

HAWKINS'S gaze alternated be- 
tween the sheet of paper and the 
green door. If the one was mystery, the 
other was vexation. The note was not 
illuminating. He could only guess to 
whom " the doctor " might refer. Vaguely, 
the reference to the cross rendered him dis- 
tinctly uneasy. The only cross in which 
he had any interest was the one Frances 
was wearing, and he had not yet had time 
to convey to her Smith's warning. For 
the moment there was nothing to do. 
There was no sound from the room, and 
he had no thought of trying to force the 
door open with his bare hands. Inde- 
cision was brought to an end by the sound 
of footsteps in the corridor. He stepped 
back to his own room, shamelessly applied 

84 
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his eye to a crack, and awaited develop- 
ments. 

Mrs. Shea was approaching, accom- 
panied by a man who was unrecognizable 
in the comparative dimness of the passage. 
Hawkins's door was slightly ajar, and to 
close and lock it now would be to invite 
suspicion ; yet some subconscious warning 
prompted him to quit his vantage place 
for the moment. He sped silently across 
the room and dropped into a chair. By 
the time the two arrived opposite his door 
he was simulating sleep. 

A moment later he blessed the impulse 
that had led him to adopt the ruse. His 
door was suddenly and unceremoniously 
pushed open, and Mrs. Shea's head was 
thrust in. 

"Beg pardon, Mr. Hawkins," she be- 
gan, then checked herself and chuckled 
softly. Withdrawing her head, she closed 
the door. 

"He's sound asleep," she said to the 
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man without. The other growled some 
reply, as if the presence of Hawkins in 
the room, asleep or awake, was not pleas- 
ing to him; then the young man heard 
footsteps, which he took to be Mrs. Shea's, 
retreating down the corridor. 

He arose and made his way silently 
across the room. With his eye once more 
applied to the crack he took stock of the 
man outside. The fellow was well dressed, 
and was perhaps thirty-five years old. 
Something in the way he carried himself, 
the manner in which he switched the fop- 
pish stick he affected, reminded Hawkins 
that he had seen the man before^ but now 
his back was squarely turned, as he faced 
the green door, and the young man could 
not be sure. 

The stranger tapped lightly upon the 
door with his stick. 

" How about it, Bagby ? " he called. 

There was no answer save a growl. 

"I'm ready to let you out when you 
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are ready to come, you know," persisted 
the newcomer. There was a long silence, 
while Hawkins waited breathlessly; then 
the man addressed as Bagby called from 
the room: 

"Let me out; I'll do it." 

Reaching out with the stick the man 
appeared to press a button concealed 
somewhere in the wall — Hawkins could 
not be sure just where, although he 
strained his eyes to see. The door swung 
open, and the occupant of the room walked 
out. 

The man, whc?^awkins was to know 
as Red Bagby, proved to be something 
over the average height. His head, how- 
ever, was abnormally small, his lips were 
thick and protruding, his chin weak. Now 
that he was released he seemed not to 
know what to do with his liberty, but stood 
and regarded the other uncertainly. 

He was manifestly a weakling, perhaps 
a degenerate. He stood dumbly, as one 
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who awaits the further will of his superior. 
Plainly he was the mere shell of a man — > 
one of earth's unfortunates, who are ever 
the playthings of the strong and un- 
scrupulous. 

"What do you want to do with me?" 
he asked. 

"Come with me to the doctor," com- 
manded the other, curtly. 

Bagby obediently started down the hall. 
The other turned to follow, when, sud- 
denly, the prisoner wheeled and shook a 
hairy fist in the dapper stranger's face. 

"Damn you!" he bellowed. "I'll not 

go!" 

Elemental, almost animal in his rage, 
he seemed a very terrible figure, and the 
other shrank before him. 

There, there. Red," he said soothingly. 
You don't have to go unless you want 
to; but why such an infernal racket? 
There 's a man asleep across the hall. You 
don't have to go, I tell you. Just come 
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with me and have a little talk with the 
doctor. We 're both your friends/' 

" Then why do you lock me up? '' The 
tone was a trifle less menacing, but Red 
still faced the other accusingly. 

" You know, Red. It 's for your own 
good. If we let you go you will get to 
drinking, and when you do you can't keep 
your tongue between your teeth. This is 
only for a day, and you'll be well paid." 

Bagby's wrath went as quickly as it 
had come. " I '11 go," he sullenly capitu- 
lated, " but I don't want no more funny 
business." 

He led the way down the corridor, and 
with an audible sigh of relief the other fol- 
lowed close at his heels. As he turned, 
Hawkins was for the first time enabled to 
get a good view of his face. The dapper 
stranger was the man who had been with 
Frances Kenneday and her aunt the night 
before, on the roof -garden. 

What was he doing here? 
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Hawkins stepped noiselessly into the 
hallway and followed. The green door 
was again closed, but he did not pause to 
investigate, keeping after the two men. 
The pair went down-stairs together, and 
walked out through the street door. Haw- 
kins followed. At the bottom of the stairs 
he encountered the diminutive girl who 
had admitted him. She was regarding 
hhn with what was intended for a friendly 
grin, a f«=ial contortion which produci 
a somewhat startling effect upon her 
usually solemn countenance. 

"My name's Greraldine,'* she volun- 
teered. 

" That 's fine. And what is the name of 
the gentleman who just went out?" 

"Him? That 's Red Bagby. He's a 
dip and a porch-climber and a thief." 

"I mean the other — the well-dressed 
one. What is his name? " 

She looked at him doubtfully. 

"He's a friend of Dr. Facietti's," she 
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informed him; "his mime's Mr. Will- 
cutts." > 

" Has the doctor ever called him by his 
first mime?" 

"Yessir. Sometimes he calls him 
Algo." 

Hawkins smiled at her, nodded and 
slipped past. With the names of both 
men he felt he had made a good start. He 
emerged from the boarding-house just in 
time to see the two turning into Halsted 
street, a block away. He sauntered after 
them, and arrived at the comer to see 
them turn down an alley, going in such 
direction as to bring them to the rear of 
Dr. Facietti's drug store. It was difiScult 
to stalk the pair in broad day and avoid 
discovery, but he kept them in sight, and 
they did not turn their heads. The alley 
ended abruptly in a brick wall, in which 
was a small door. WiUcutts unlocked this. 
The two men entered, closing the door 
after them. Hawkins, two minutes later, 
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found it securely locked, and he dared not 
try forcing it. 

What was to be done? He knew that 
if the crimson cross were the one to which 
Bagby's note referred something of vital 
importance was to go on in that building 
concerning it. It was, literally, the crux 
of his mission, and perhaps the safety of 
Frances Kenneday depended upon his 
hearing what was to be said. 

The thought quickened him into action. 
Since he could not enter the building by 
the alley he must go in by the street. He 
did not know how this was to be accom- 
plished ; he knew only that it must be done. 

He turned and sped down the alley, 
making sure, as he ran, that Smith's re- 
volver was safe in his pocket. It began to 
appear as if the game might come to a 
count. 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE BLACK LETTER BOOK 

AFTERNOONS in Dr- Faciettrs 
drug store in Roscommon street did 
not go for much in the way of business. 
Especially was this true in midsummer. 
An occasional customer at the cigar 
counter, a few children after ice-cream, 
a young woman now and then seeking 
a postage-stamp — these constituted the 
bulk of the business. Dr. Facietti him- 
self rarely attended them. Part of the 
time was spent by him in gazing dreamily, 
under the veiling lids, at the unlovely 
aspect of Mrs. Shea's boarding-house ; but 
most of the time was passed in his own 
private quarters, the mysterious region at 
the rear of the shop proper. 

A pasty-faced clerk attended the wants 
of such customers as entered. He was 
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technically known as the " day man/' At 
nightfall his place was taken by another 
clerk, equally ghastly as to complexion, 
who was oflScially designated the "night 
man/' By this the reader, astute or other- 
wise, may know that Facietti's was one of 
many all-night drug stores that fester in 
certain parts of Chicago. It is not hard 
to guess the hideous traffic that feeds 
them. 

The night man had the harder job. All 
through the still hours he was busy filling 
tiny phials and pill-boxes for the custom- 
ers that made up the lucrative part of the 
trade, the necessary ingredients either for 
a "whiflF'* or a "shot.'' Some of these 
were young women, in the bloom of per- 
fect health, and some were young men, for 
the present clear-eyed, quick of step, and 
firm of muscle. But this would not last. 
In time — in all too-short time — the con- 
tents of the little phials and pill-boxes 
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would do their deadly work, and would do 
it well. The victims would become 
white-haired before their time, their skin 
shrunken and drawn, and ere long their 
poppy-laden dreams, or the direr trans- 
ports of cocaine, would be forever past. 
Cocaine is the most insidious of all drugs, 
and it is the most deadly. 

But it was afternoon now, and all Dr. 
Facietti had to do was gaze at Mrs. Shea's 
boarding-house. It was not an enlivening 
occupation. The pasty-faced clerk gazed 
at his employer, which was even a more 
depressing pastime. Interest was at a 
low ebb, and both men welcomed a diver- 
sion in the way of a small boy, who 
stamped loudly into the qiiiet little place, 
banging the screen doors behind him, and 
slapped a small parcel down on the 
counter. 

"Is the doc in, sport?'' he asked, ad- 
dressing the clerk. 
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"Please state whom you want/' com- 
manded the clerk, who was wont to be 
severe with small boys. 

" Here 's a package f er the doc,*' replied 
the yomigster, who turned out to be a mes- 
senger-boy. " Doc Faysetty, or some such 
Dago name. A teacher over to the kid 
school on the comer sent for me — and 
say, bo, she was the real persimmon for 
looks — and told me to take a note to her 
aunt on Lake Shore Drive, git this here 
package and give it to Doc Faysetty. 
Here 'tis. Now somebuddy sign my book, 
or I '11 be late to the ball game." 

Fadetti had been an interested listener 
to the last part of the boy's statement, and 
now he hurried forward and snatched the 
package from the counter. His eyes were 
glistening. 

"It has come — it has come at last!" 
he muttered to himself, and he started 
toward the back of the store. 
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" Hay, there ; sign my book," demanded 
the boy. 

Facietti did not stop. 

" Sign it — sign it," he commanded the 
clerk. "I will be in my apartments for 
the next hour or so. Under no circum- 
stances am I to be disturbed. And say," 
he paused for a moment, " you might give 
the messenger boy some candy." With 
this he passed through the doorway at the 
rear of the store, while the clerk, who had 
never before seen his employer give any- 
thing to anybody in any circumstances 
whatsoever, shook his head slowly and 
doled out a portion of candy to the im- 
patient youngster who had brought the 
package. 

Now, all that Dr. Facietti had was the 
little black letter book of travels for which 
he had asked Frances Kenneday. Being 
a young woman of her word, she had re- 
gretted her failure to bring the book as 
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she had promised ; so she had made amends 
by sending for it at once, and having it 
delivered to her father's old friend. 

Dr. Faeietti had declared that he was 
very fond of the volmne. It appeared 
that he had spoken the simple truth. He 
hugged it to him as he hurried to his 
rooms, and once there he drew the window 
shades, lighted a small lamp, and by its 
feeble rays sat down to examine the 
treasure. 

The book was not much larger than a 
man's hand. It was plainly bound in 
black, and on the cover, in quaint tooling, 
was the legend: 

]|?e tales of pe XTtavellet 

fnne 

^c Dolfe Xand 

& S>i\>ers ®tber 

H)fvertff5ment 

Never was a book more carefully read. 
Dr. Faeietti began at the title-page, which 
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attested that the volume had been pub- 
lished early in the sixteenth century; and 
he read every word of every page to the 
end. Occasionally he would repeat words 
or phrases aloud, sometimes entire sen- 
tences, as if he were weighing them in a 
species of philological balance; trying 
them now with one inflection, now with 
another, but never hitting upon what he 
sought. 

By and by he held each leaf between 
his eyes and the lamp, and with patient 
though unaccustomed fingers he traced 
the water mark upon a bit of paper, after- 
wards studying its intricate design with 
the utmost concentration. And always he 
shook his head despondently. 

What did the doctor seek in the little 
volume? Surely the long-dead author of 
the incredible yams had never dreamed of 
such a patient and thorough follower of 
his eflForts. No word escaped the doctor; 
no punctuation mark was left imobserved. 
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The very stains on the paper were sub- 
jected to a magnifying lens. 

What did it all mean? If Facietti and 
Frances Kenneday's father had indeed 
read the book together on an earlier day, 
they certainly had not subjected it to any 
such searching scrutiny as this. 

But the doctor persisted. Presently he 
said aloud : " I shall try every other word." 
And try them he did, although there was 
none present to ask him why. But every 
other word seemed not to give the desired 
result. 

" I shall try every third word,'* said the 
doctor. Another disappointment, and yet 
another attempt. This time it was every 
fourth word ; next it was every fifth. All 
to no purpose, for at last he wearily laid 
the volume on the table and began pacing 
back and forth across the room. 

" I must have the cross," he muttered. 
"I must have the cross at once — and I 
will have it. I must have the cross and 
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the book together. When Willcutts — " 
The soliloquy was interrupted by a 
sharp rap on the door opening on the 
alley. The doctor tirnied sharply as the 
door swung wide. Red Bagby, glowering 
and sullen, shuffled in, and behind him, 
jauntily swinging his cane, came Algo 
Willcutts. "This way — this way," said 
Facietti, parting the curtains that ad- 
mitted to another room. The three went 
in together. 

The light on the small table was left 
burning, and the black letter book lay 
beside it. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE EAVESDROPPER 

HAWKINS, running out of the alley, 
adopted a more decorous pace when 
he reached the street. He hurried, how- 
ever, as fast as possible, back to the en- 
trance of the drug store, and strode in 
through the screen doors. The sallow- 
faced clerk was alone. One of his sleeves 
was rolled up, and as Hawkins entered he 
hastily dropped something into his pocket, 
turning on the newcomer that inquiring 
stare which is the mark of his calling. 

"Something?" he asked. 

Hawkins nodded and made as if to 
pass. 

" I just wanted to see the doctor for a 
few minutes," he said pleaiSantly. " I have 
some business with him. I presume he 's 
back in his rooms now." This last was 
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conjecture, based on the impression he had 
gained from Willcutt's remarks to Bagby. 
He was certain that there was some sort 
of apartment in the rear. 

"Sure he's back there," returned the 
clerk readily. "He told me he was not 
to be disturbed by anyone. I reckon you 'd 
better stick around; he'll be out pretty 
soon." 

" I suspect he is waiting for me now," 
replied Hawkins. The delay was vexing, 
iqr every moment was important, and he 
was afraid that this over-cautious youth 
was going to prove a stumbling-block. 
" I 'U look in on him," he added, speaking 
of the doctor. " Be assured, if he objects 
to the call I will assimie full responsibility. 
You will not be censured." 

"Don't you ever believe I won't be," 
contradicted the clerk, with sudden vigor. 
" When the old man gets his temper riled 
he censures everybody in ten blocks. If 
you are not sure he wants to see you it 
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would be better to wait until he comes 
out/' 

"I hope you are not going to insist 
upon my waiting," ventured Hawkins. 

The clerk shook his head. ''I can't 
afford to do anything else," he said, with 
finality. "He said he wasn't to be dis- 
turbed under any circumstances, and that 
goes. You can see how it is with me, be- 
cause he's the kind of man who means 
what he says." 

"I'm of that same breed," said Haw- 
kins softly, nodding thoughtful acqui- 
escence in the clerk's words. " Now, I 'm 
going back there. I regret that it is neces- 
sary; but I will have to go." 

He started on the word, and the clerk 
looked imcomf ortable. If Hawkins elected 
to go, the clerk could not forcibly prevent 
him; however, he interposed one more 
objection. 

" If you go back there it will cost me 
nay job," he declared angrily. 
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Hawkins stayed his progress and re- 
garded the other for a moment. "' I hope 
not/' he said, not unkindly. "' I am going 
back because I happen to have business 
there. If I were you I would n't say any- 
thing about it. You see, when I came in 
I noticed a little incident, myself. A drug 
clerk who hits dope is n't usually any too 
sure of his job, anyway." 

The young fellow started guiltily, in- 
voluntarily glancing at his bared arm with 
an angry flush. Hawkins had been just 
in time to see the flash of a tiny silver 
hypodermic needle, while the youth was 
dropping it into his pocket, and the clerk 
knew there was nothing quite so worthless 
to a druggist as an employe foolish enough 
to use the deadly drug he sells. 

"I'll take a chance on you," he said, 
weakly. "Go back there if you must; 
but for the love of Mike, don't tell Faci- 
etti what you saw me doing." 

His point gained, Hawkins nodded and 
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walked on. As long as he was in view of 
the clerk he went boldly, his heels rapping 
smartly upon the hard floor. Once be- 
hind the protecting screen of the prescrip- 
tion case, however, he moved as cautiously 
as possible, and passed silently through 
the doorway in the rear. 

He found himself in a narrow passage- 
way, ending at a door which he correctly 
guessed to be the same through which 
Willcutts and Bagby had entered from 
the alley. The passageway was empty, 
but from the room at his left came the 
murmur of voices. The door of this room 
was closed, but another, a dozen feet far- 
ther on, was slightly ajar. He tiptoed to 
this and cautiously looked in. The room 
was empty, though the voices were still 
audible. He silently stepped in. 

There was little to be seen, other than 
the furniture of a well-appointed living- 
room. On a table in the middle of the 
room dimly glowed a small lamp, and be- 
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side it lay a black book. Curtains screened 
an archway at the farther side of the 
apartment, and it was behind these that 
the conference was in progress. Hawkins 
advanced noiselessly across the room. The 
curtains were of heavy brocaded material, 
and he could discover no aperture through 
which he might peer. With his knife, 
careful not to disturb the hangings, he 
worked a small hole in the texture and 
gazed through. 

There, seated at a table less than ten 
feet away, were Facietti, Willcutts and 
Bagby. They were in earnest conversa- 
tion, which Hawkins heard as plainly as 
if he had been of their number. Facietti 
was talking, and his face now wore no 
smug mask of benevolent aspect. It was 
drawn in harsh lines, and his deUberate 
speech grated on the ear. His first words 
filled the watcher behind the curtain with 
swift apprehension. 

" Algo," the doctor was saying, address- 
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ing himself to WiUcutts, "are you sure 
that you bolted the door as you came 
through?" 

"Sure thing," returned the other m- 
differently. 

" You might be mistaken, Algo. Per- 
haps it would be wise to make sure." 

Willcutts lazily arose, and Hawkins 
waited, breathless. If the lawyer came on 
at once there would be no time to flee 
without certain discovery. Neither was 
there any place in the room in which to 
hide himself. His plan of action was 
hastily formed. He clubbed his revolver, 
determined, if the fellow touched the cur- 
tain, to stun him with one swift blow and 
take his chances at escaping. 

But the forethought proved imneces- 
sary after all, for the estimable Mr. WiD- 
cutts had not the slightest intention of be- 
coming Dr. Facietti's chore-boy. He had 
arisen merely to possess himself of a 
inatch from the mantel-piece, and he re- 
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turned to his seat with leisurely, albeit 
somewhat studied, elegance. Facietti was 
watching him intently. 

"The door, Algo," he said — "you 
didn't see to the door." 

"No," repUed Willcutts coolly. "I 
didn't. And I'm not going to. I told 
you it was bolted ; that 's enough. Sup- 
pose you get back to the subject under 
discussion." 

The doctor appeared for a moment im- 
decided. It was clear that Willcutt's atti- 
tude nettled him ; but at last, with a shrug, 
he let the question drop, and Hawkins 
breathed more freely. Facietti took up 
the conversation. 

"As I was saying," he began, " the situ- 
ation is clear. We must have the cross. 
I have pointed out before that we will 
need both it and the black letter book. 
Orin Kenneday's daughter had both of 
them. The book she has this day sent me, 
by messenger. Securing it was a simple 
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matter, and getting the cross should be 
just as simple for you. I can't ask her 
for it, since I have already borrowed the 
book. Why have you failed, Willcutts, 
when there is a big thing in this for you? 
You boast that you are far advanced in 
her good graces ; there should be some evi- 
dence of it by this time." 

The lawyer laughed contemptuously. 

" You forget," he said, " that the young 
woman has had that bit of jewelry just 
about twelve hours. She got it from your 
precious niece at the roof -garden — after 
some misguided young ass kept the lady 
from jumping off, as the other two did." 

The last phrase seemed to aim a special 
peculiar meaning at Facietti, who held up 
a deprecating hand. 

"Don't speak of the others," he pro- 
tested; "they were regrettable accidents." 

Willcutts laughed in his face. 

" 1 11 speak of them all I want to. I'm 
not afraid of you. You may recall tell- 
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ing me once that when Orin Kenne- 
day was in Italy he bribed your major- 
domo, Giuseppe Viras, to steal the cross 
for him, and that Viras, fearing your 
wrath, fled to America with Kenneday. 
Maybe I believed all of the tale, and may- 
be I didn't. Anyway, I can add some- 
thing to it. Since Kenneday's death Viras 
has been a waiter about town, and he is 
now employed at the Majestic roof- 
garden. He came within an ace of getting 
the cross from Irene while that dear girl 
was throwing her fit last night. More 
than that, Viras stole the cross from Ken- 
neday about the time of his death — and 
what did you do? — " 

He paused and looked at the Italian, 
with an expression of contemptuous mock- 
ery. But the latter's face did not change 
expression. 

"Oh, Dr. Facietti," jeered Willcutts, 
"what did you do?" 

Another pause ; and still no reply. 
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"I'll tell you, since you don't care to 
answer." Willcutts leaned toward the im- 
passive listener. " Viras told you that he 
had taken the cross. You didn't dare 
make a crooked move while Orin Kenne- 
day was above sod ; but when he died there 
was only this ignorant butler and a simple 
little girl to deal with. Undoubtedly Viras 
was willing to sell you the cross, but his 
price must have been high, because the 
next thing that happens, just last week, is 
for his sweetheart to hurl herself from the 
roof of the Tomlinson building. Of course, 
you thought she was wearing the cross, 
and up you rush and say you 're a doctor, 
and up rushes that niece, who was right 
on the spot, and says she's a nurse; but 
you didn't find the cross, either of you, 
did you. Doctor? No, you didn't find it 
— and then — what did you do then? 

" I '11 tell you that, too. I want you to 
see just what a handsome figure you have 
cut in this affair. Poor Maggie Johnson, 
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whose only fault was that she was a chum 
of the butler's sweetheart, really had been 
wearing the cross all this time. Wasn't 
that a joke on you I And then Maggie, 
strange to relate, also killed herself — 
leapt from the rotunda of the Commercial 
Power building. 

"And there were you, right on the spot. 
But your lovely niece was a thought too 
quick for you that time. She 'd seen the 
whole thing, and she took the cross from 
the dead form of Maggie Johnson before 
your eyes, and you did n't say a word. You 
couldn't, you know. And then what did 
you do. Doctor?" 

The other did not reply. He was watch- 
ing WiUcutts intently through narrowed 
lids, and he licked his lips nervously once 
or twice. Willcutts seemed to be enjoy- 
ing himself, for he continued : 

" I 'D tell you that, too. You tried the 
same game on our mutual friend, your 
niece, and mighty near got her too, when 
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Viras intervened. I'm told he tried to 
get the cross himself, but I don't know, 
because I kept well in the background. 
This yoimg ass that Miss Kenneday 
knows kicked him away — and that 's your 
record to date, doctor dear. You have 
been using your power of hypnotism to 
deadly purpose, my dear doctor, to obtain 
your precious cross and you have n't it yet 
— two lives sacrificed on the altar of your 
crazy desire, and a third nearly — your 
own niece, too." 

He bowed ironically, but Facietti made 
an impatient gesture. He seemed more 
self-possessed than he had been a few mo- 
ments before. 

"You weary me with your prattle. I 
had nothing to do with the death of Viras's 
sweetheart, or the Johnson girl either. 
That is child's talk. Suppose you teU me 
why you have failed. Granting that the 
girl has had the cross but twelve hours, 
what have you been doing during that 
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time? You were with her when she found 
it last night. What has been the trouble? " 

" The girl has spirit and a mind of her 
own," retorted the other. "One can't 
force her to surrender her personal be- 
longings, though I tried hard enough. I 
don't know what 's to be done." 

" I do." 

Willcutts looked up quickly at the Ital- 
ian's quiet words. 

"You have a plan?" he asked. 

Facietti nodded, and indicated the silent 
Bagby with a gesture full of meaning ; but 
the lawyer shook his head doubtingly. 

" I don't think he has the nerve to carry 
through a piece of work like that," he 
objected. 

"I will supply that defect," declared 
Facietti drily. He turned to Bagby. 
" Listen, Red." 

Facietti directed a piercing look into the 
thief's eyes, and gazed steadily for a long 
time. The Italian was calm — ominously 
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so — and his countenance was like bronze, 
except that the veil of his drooping lids 
was now lifted. The sombre black orbs 
appeared to flame. Their dull, metallic 
lustre, which Hawkins had observed 
earlier in the day, had vanished ; now they 
were menacing, purposeful, fearsome. 

Bagby was restless beneath this un- 
canny scrutiny. By and by he began 
swinging his head from side to side, his 
rat eyes shifting this way and that, in a 
vain effort to avoid Facietti's compelling 
look. Once he raised his voice in whining 
protest — raised it and allowed his words 
to die in a whisper. Nervously he twisted 
upon his chair, in a fruitless effort to tear 
himself away from that unwinking stare, 
which seemed to be searing into whatever 
soul his wretched body possessed. But at 
last his eyes came back to the other's, nor 
did they again waver. Strength to resist 
had suddenly gone from him. 

So far the Italian had not uttered a 
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word. Now he spoke^ his voice cahn and 
dispassionate. 

"That's better — much better. Now, 
Red^ listen to me. Tonight you are to go 
to the house on Lake Shore Drive that I 
showed you the other day. You will enter 
it and seek until you find a small crimson 
cross. It will probably be in Miss Kenne- 
day's bedroom — on her dressing-table, 
perhaps. I charge you to take that and 
nothing else; we must have no compli- 
cations. I give you the courage to do it; 
you are brave — brave — brave. Remem- 
ber, there must be no failure, although I 
leave the details to your own expert 
self. . . . You are a hero. You know no 
fear. Your courage is dauntless." 

It was all said most quietly, with no 
attempt at the theatrical; but Hawkins, 
watching from behind the curtain, saw 
with amazement that the thief seemed al- 
most in a condition of trance. He under- 
stood now what Smith had meant when he 
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talked about hypnotism. Red Bagby, 
with a stronger man's comtige behind his 
native cunning, would go forth at night- 
fall to rob — and it should be Hawkins's 
business to see that no robbery took place. 
But what was Facietti saying? 

" And now," the Italian was remarking 
in his clear, silky voice, " now let us look 
into the adjoining room. I have seen that 
curtain move twice in the last minute — " 

He got no further. Hawkins, grasping 
at the first expedient, caught up the lamp 
from the table and shattered it upon the 
floor beneath the brocade ciu*tain. On the 
instant both oil and fabric ignited, and the 
doorway was a barrier of flame. The three 
men. wL Imd «isen .uid were f»nng the 
room, started back. The diversion gave 
Hawkins the time he needed. He sped 
from the room, through the little door at 
the end of the hall, slipping the night 
latch, and was in the alley before the trio 
had won past the curtain of fire. As he 
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emerged into Halsted Street a street car 
went clanging past, and he swung onto 
the rear platform, devoutly hoping that 
the three he glimpsed in the alley through 
the car window had not discovered his 
identity. 

" Well, Young- man -all -out -of -breath, 
why don't you speak?" 

Hawkins slewed round and beheld, on 
the seat next to his own, the charming and 
wholly desirable Miss Frances Kenneday. 
And as he promptly took the seat at her 
side he smiled a pleased and satisfied 
smile ; for in his haste to leave the hospit- 
able apartments of Dr. Facietti he had 
paused long enough to appropriate the 
little black book of travels that lay upon 
the table. 

The thought that it was now in his 
pocket was somehow distinctly pleasing. 
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CHAPTER IX 

AN INVITATION TO CALL 

HIS first thought was that he was 
glad to see her; his second, that it 
would have been better for all concerned 
if the meeting had not taken place just at 
this particular juncture. There was a 
desperate undertaking afoot, which men- 
aced this unsuspecting girl, with a trio 
of scoundrels behind it that would bear 
watching — nay, more than that: they 
commanded his utmost vigilance. There 
were but two ways by which he might frus- 
trate their plan to burglarize the Lake 
Shore residence, namely, by keeping them 
under surveillance, or by remaining with 
Frances until after the attempt should be 
made. Of the two methods the latter, 
of course, promised infinitely pleasanter 
aspects. 

120 
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But the drawback to choosing the more 
tempting of the two courses lay in the fact 
that he could not remain with Frances for 
so long a time without taking her into his 
confidence, and it was far from his pur- 
pose to occasion her any alarm. Some- 
thing of his perplexity must have shown 
in his face, for she was watching him quiz- 
zically. 

" Well, sir," she rallied him at last, " are 
you glad to see me?" 

I think I am," he slowly returned. 
I am not just sure. I'm considerably 
surprised — taken unawares — because I 
should n't have suspected that lovely prin- 
cesses ever rode on street cars." 

" I 'm quite sure they never do," she said 
demurely. " I Ve never seen one in a street 
car, and goodness knows I've ridden in 
them often enough. It would be bad form 
for princesses, don't you think?" 

" Nothing that you might do would be 
bad form," was his reply. " Just the same. 
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it's queer. You were uppermost in my 
thoughts, when what must I do but hop 
the very car you happen to be on and find 
a seat beside you." 

The chance meetings of lovers are al- 
ways so extraordinary, so unaccountable 
— to lovers. 

" You must have been in a tremendous 
hurry," was her neutral comment; for the 
youth's manner was ardent. 

" I ran. I knew there would be another 
car along in a few minutes, but something 
told me that I just must catch this one. 
It's fate. Wasn't it wonderful that I 
should find you here — or that I should 
find you at all, for that matter?" 

"There is nothing so very wonderful 
about my being in this particular car," she 
rejoined. " School has just been dismissed, 
and I am on my way downtown to do a 
bit of shopping before going home. Part 
of the time my aunt's automobile calls for 
me ; part of the time I am obliged to avail 
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myself of the street cars. It 's a round- 
about means of getting home, though/' 

"Shopping!" he exclaimed dejectedly. 
A woman can raise no more effective bar- 
rier against masculine companionship than 
this peculiarly feminine pastime. "You 
— shopping — today of all days. I had 
hoped for a longer chat than the few brief 
minutes required to whisk us to State 
street. There are several things that need 
saying." 

His sudden gravity impressed her. 

Won't tomorrow do?" she offered. 
I think I shall have time, then — if you 
can wait for me." 

"I*m afraid it won't do — not for 
everjrthing I have to say. If you could 
spare me a few minutes this evening — as 
soon as possible — you will understand 
why I am so insistent." 

With sudden decision she halted the 
passing conductor just in time to secure 
transfers for a Milwaukee avenue car. 
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"The shopping can wait," she an- 
nounced, in reply to his look of surprised 
inquiry; "and that's a concession you'll 
never really appreciate at its true worth. 
We'll go across town and get a north- 
bound car, and you may walk with me to 
the Drive." 

He nodded his thanks. He had decided 
to tell her something, but it was exceed- 
ingly difficult to determine just how much. 
It was unthinkable, to be sure, that he 
should calmly inform her that he had over- 
heard a plot to rob her; he would reveal 
just as much as might be necessary, and 
no more. She should be given a warning 
— sufficient, at least, to be on her guard ; 
to take eflfective measures for protection 
if by any chance his interference should 
fail. But how could he tell her a part 
without yielding up all that he knew ? He 
recalled that Fan had been an exceedingly 
inquisitive youngster, and already, during 
their ride, she had given him evidences that 
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ibis trait of her character had not been en- 
tirely outgrown. She was not a girl to be 
put off with only a half -explanation; so 
his ideas were a bit confused. 

He gave only a divided attention to the 
chat which filled in the remainder of their 
ride, and when at last they alighted she 
took him to task for his preoccupation. 

"I'm immensely flattered," she drily 
remarked. "What have I been talking 
about during the last hour?" 

" I don't know, Frances," he admitted 
soberly. "I — I — fact is. Fan, I 'm tre- 
mendously worried." 

She softened instantly. 

" Tell it, Phil," she urged. " I know 
you want to." 

"Yes; but I don't know how. Let's 
stroll slowly; give me time to think — 
without feeling obliged to listen. Fan — 
just for a little while." 

She peeped anxiously into his troubled 
countenance, but offered no objection. 
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She fell in with his mood as they proceeded 
without hurry along the almost deserted 
walk. 

If he told her everything, he must begin 
by saying that the crimson cross, which 
was even now half hidden in the folds of 
her gown, was not merely a keepsake, but 
that by some strange process it was a 
thing of sinister and dreadful import. He 
must follow that by telling her that the 
little black book was also, in some myste- 
rious way, an object to be shunned and 
coveted, despised and desired. Just how 
these particulars might be satisfactorily 
explained — reconciled one with another 
—he had no way of knowing. Also, he 
must destroy her faith in Facietti — wreck 
her friendship for Willcutts. 

He was not so fatuous as to believe that 
he could do these things with any degree 
of glory for himself. She was still very 
girlish in her large and unquestioning faith 
in her friends; else she would not have 
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accepted him so unhesitatingly. So far 
from destroying her regard for the pair 
who were plotting against her, he felt that 
he would succeed only in losing his own 
standing, which might be none too secure, 
and would consequently leave the drug 
store triumvirate in complete possession 
of the situation. Were it not for the obli- 
gation of silence that bound him to 
secrecy, he would begin with his first meet- 
ing with Just Smith, and lay the whole 
matter before her. But he must keep faith 
with the man who was trusting him. 

Therefore some other way must be 
found to warn her; but how? Inform the 
police? A vital feature of his mission in 
Rosconmion street was the pains he must 
exercise to avoid any connection with the 
police; he must not communicate with 
them until his mission was accomplished, 
else Smith might have given him more 
definite instructions. There miist be some 
other — 
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He started from his revery, and turned 
to regard a vexed and neglected young 
woman. He abased himself for his ab- 
straction; but she was only in a measure 
mollified. 

"If you don't choose to tell me," she 
complained, in a hurt tone, " why, I sup- 
pose you won't. I am going to punish 
you by asking loads of questions. " First 
— what are you doing while waiting to 
hear from Mr. Cardigan and Captain 
Sills?" 

"Why," he replied haltingly, "I— er 
— I am doing some special work for the 
state — some investigating." 

"Investigating what, or whom, Mr. 
Mysteriousness ? " 

" Both what and whom, I suspect," re- 
plied he. He felt very much as if he were 
in water over his head. "It's a long 
story," he very lamely concluded; "I'm 
afraid it won't interest you." 
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"Oh, but it just would!" 

" It 's alarmingly technical." 

She turned pettishly away from him. 
" How delightfully amusing you are," she 
said, a bit acidly. "I fancied you had 
something to tell me. You seem to ex- 
perience considerable difficulty in doing so, 
so I tried to help you. Pray don't think 
I am trying to force your confidence." 

"Frances," he cried, "there is nothing 
in this world which concerns myself alone 
that I would not gladly tell you. Why, 
it 's simply ripping to think that a splen- 
did girl, like you, would take a sympa- 
thetic interest in my troubles. But I 
wouldn't bore you with them. What's 
worrying me now is far more serious. My 
chief difficulty is — how much should I 
say? — how much should be left imsaid? 
You see, I 'm under a pledge of secrecy." 

Her look was all at once so solemnly 
sympathetic — so despairing — that, de- 
spite his perturbation, he was forced to 
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smile. It was the very clearness of her 
reasoning faculties that he stood most in 
fear of. Did she suspect something, after 
all? With a swift, impulsive movement, 
she laid a gloved hand upon his arm. 

"Forgive me, Phil,'* she begged. 
" Really, I *m not meaning to be "unduly 
curious; but we were much franker in 
the old days." 

The old days!— the halcyon days! A 
lump came into Phil Hawkins's throat. 
It struck him quite suddenly that both of 
them were very much alone and very 
lonely. They were simply two waifs 
struggling blindly in the great, inexorable 
maelstrom of Chicago. Almost with 
womanly tenderness he patted the little 
hand upon his arm. 

" I only wish it were possible to be so 
now! '' he whispered with abrupt intensity. 
" I only wish that I might tell you some 
things this evening — I can't now. You 
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must take me on faith, dear Fan, mitil I 
am free to talk." 

Then it came to him that she had been 
asking only about such things respecting 
which his assumption of intimacy gave her 
a right to know. He had been out of her 
life for ten years; ten long years, filled 
with much bitterness and disappointment 
and sorrow for both of them. He had pre- 
sumed to take up his old place just where 
it had been broken off, without so much as 
saying " By your leave " I 

" I can't tell you now," he said slowly, 
at last — this was his decision. "I can 
only assert that this task — this wretched 
business which keeps me in Roscommon 
Street — involves nothing dishonorable ; 
nothing that might lower me in your esti- 
mation. I value that more than all else in 
the world." 

" How could I believe anything else of 
you, Phil?" she said, simply. 
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Her words — the tone of their utter- 
ance — were all that he could have de- 
sired; and something in her expression, 
and the inflection of her voice, set his pulse 
to beating faster. 

But it was with a lighter heart that he 
shifted the conversation from the too 
perilous personal channels. 

"I was to have become a celebrated 
electrical engineer," he announced. "And 
you — what were you to have been. Fan? " 

Once more the old name slipped from 
him; but he did not see the light that it 
brought to her eyes. She had a delightful 
trick, on occasion, of lowering her long 
dark lashes until they caressed her man- 
tling cheeks. This was one of the 
occasions. 

"Wasn't I to have been a suffra- 
gette?" she archly asked, still avoiding his 
ardent look. 

"Heaven forbid!" 

"Perhaps it was a Zody-lecturer," she 
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said, peeping up at him now, in mock 
apprehension. 

" Never I " His tone was fuU of horri- 
fied entreaty. But she shook her head. 

"If it wasn't that, I'm sure I don't 
know what to say," she continued, de- 
spondingly — "unless it was a lady- 
doctor." This last came as an inspira- 
tion; but Phil Hawkins would have none 
of it. 

" Fan! " He sternly rebuked her levity. 

"Yes?" 

"Aren't you fibbing?" 

" Dear me, Phil, why should you ques- 
tion my confession of hopes blighted? If 
I ever expressed an aspiration for any- 
thing higher, I could not have been very 
sincere, for I have forgotten now." 

" No, Fan, you have n't. Listen. You 
used to expatiate eloquently upon your 
ideas of happiness. The material requisites 
included, I remember, a rose-embowered 
cottage with an outlook upon a tiny blue 
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lake — a veritable toy of a lake, it was. 
It was essential, I believe, that the cot- 
tage snuggle among roses, which were of 
an ever-blooming variety. In your scheme 
the Sim was to shine perpetuaUy, only 
giving way now and then to an effulgent 
moon — only you didn't say * effulgent,' 
which happens to express the meaning first 
rate, though. I was to share this delec- 
table enchantment with you in the role of 
lover-husband. What sublime ideas you 
had of a lover-husband's uses I 

"But — Frances — what was the cot- 
tage for? Beyond adding a dash of the 
picturesque to your — er — your Eden 
landscape, its purposes were never de- 
fined. Our adventures in happiness were 
all cast out among the roses and the trees 
and in the brilliant sunshine ; out upon the 
lake, and in the light of the occasional 
moon. . . . Ah, me!" 

Perhaps even now she saw the cottage, 
the roses and all, somewhere out in Lake 
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Michigan; her fine eyes, mirroring the 
sapphire of the water, were very wistful. 

"Lord, yes!" pursued the youth, pen- 
sively. " We both missed it I Here I am, 
anything but a celebrated electrical engi- 
neer; and you are — " 

" Just a plain, everyday school-marm," 
she finished for him. 

"A society belle, I was about to say," 
he supplemented. 

"But I'm not that, Phil. I am very 
far removed from it." 

" You live in a big house in Lake Shore 
Drive—" 

" We 're pretty nearly there, too, by the 
way," she interrupted. 

"You dine where the rest of swelldom 
dines," he went on ; " you teach settlement 
kindergarten, which is the very f addest of 
the fads. Also, you are young and — and 
beautiful: two advantages which should 
bring you your Heart's Desire." 

For some reason unexplained, his last 
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words made her blush furiously; noting 
which, he bent over her. 

"What, Fan," he whispered— "what 
is it?" 

Another occasion when lashes brushed 
cheeks I 

" Perhaps they will," she murmured. 

However, save for a certain mistiness 
about the fine eyes, she quickly recovered 
her poise. 

" I think I told you this morning that I 
was living with my aunt," she explained, 
in an impersonal tone. "My home just 
happens to be in the Drive because hers is. 
If it were in Roscommon Street, I would 
be living there. She is my mother's sister, 
you know, and she 's been very dear to me. 
Father died poor, Phil." 

He knew enough of her independent 
spirit to divine all that she left unsaid; 
the kindergarten work was not a fad, but 
a grim necessity. And his feeling that 
they were two waifs — for her note of 
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loneliness had already impressed him 
forcibly— had not been without warrant. 
He experienced a great rush of tender- 
ness for this determined, self-reliant girl. 
What an exquisite, delicious girl she was I 
(The adjectives are Hawkins's.) The 
heartless youth was actually overjoyed at 
learning of her straitened circumstances. 
For between Frances Kenneday, heiress 
and society woman, and Philip Hawkins, 
poverty-beset electrical engineer and in- 
ventor of imrecognized utilities, there was 
a gulf as wide as the ocean; but the gap 
between an orphan school-teacher and a 
young fellow with his way to make in the 
world did not seem nearly so wide. 

They were at the big house now. She 
turned and held out her hand. "I wish 
you would come and see me sometimes," 
Phil. I 'm often very lonely " — again the 
plaintive note — "and I'm not always in- 
vited out to dinner, as I was last night. 
At least, I don't always care to accept. 
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My evenings are pretty much my own/' 

"When may I come?" he demanded, 
with all the awkward eagerness of a lover 
of sixteen. 

" Whenever you are not too busy with 
your mysteries," she said, smiUng. 

"Tonight?" 

" Such impetuousness ! " 

" I Ve a very special reason. Tonight, 
Frances?" 

"Dear me! I had ventured to hope 
that I was the very special reason." 

"You are!" he declared, so earnestly 
that the rich color mounted to her cheeks 
again, and her lashes veiled her eyes. 

"Very well," she whispered, not look- 
ing up —" tonight" 

Then, flashing a dazzling smile at him, 
she tripped up the steps and was gone. 
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CHAPTER X 

MRS. SHEA INTERVENES 

AS soon as he was back at Mrs. Shea's, 
Hawkins began the serious busi- 
ness of arraying himself for his evening 
call. Everjiihing seemed quiet about the 
boarding-house. Mrs. Shea, whom he had 
encountered on the stairway, had favored 
him with a glare as he passed, but said no 
word. Across the hallway, the room of 
the green door seemed empty ; or, if occu- 
pied, the porcelain knob at least was 
quiescent. 

He looked across to the drug store. The 
bland Italian was in evidence, helping his 
clerk to serve the customers, who were 
beginning to drop in. It was, in all, a 
most peaceful prospect. Apparently, 
nothing had ever happened, and nothing 
ever was going to happen. 

139 
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Hawkins sat down to puzzle things out. 
He was beginning to see why Just Smith 
had employed him. There had been two 
fatahties. They might have been acci- 
dents — certainly they appeared to be, or, 
at best, cases of emotional suicide. Two 
young women had leapt from buildings 
to their death. Another had tried to. All 
three, by some strange coincidence, had 
been wearing the crimson cross. Was it 
a coincidence? Just Smith, evidently, 
thought not ; and Algo Willcutts had not 
hesitated to lay the responsibility at 
Facietti's door. 

At all events, the reason for police inter- 
vention was becoming apparent. Just 
Smith would have the murderer of the 
poor girls who had madly sought death, if 
murderer there was. Hawkins was begin- 
ning to become acquainted with his job. 

But another element had come into the 
thing. Facietti, Willcutts, and Bagby 
were plotting to rob Frances Kenneday 
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of the crimson cross. Why? Hawkins 
shook his head over this. The sweetheart 
of Giuseppe Viras had worn the trinket 
at her death, and so had her chum. The 
beautiful, dark woman of the roof -garden 
episode, of whom Willcutts had spoken 
so slightingly, for all that she seemed to 
be Facietti's niece, had worn it also, and 
she had come near to meeting the same 
fate that had ended the other twa 

If Willcutts were to be believed, 
Facietti himself had encompassed two 
deaths, and had attempted a third, all for 
a trumpery bit of an ornament in the 
shape of an enameled cross. He had done 
it, incredible as the thing sounded, by a 
sort of hypnosis, and Hawkins at the 
thought recalled vividly Smith's allusion 
to " auto-suggestion." 

So it was clear that there was work for 
the police, and getting proof would be no 
easy matter. 

In the meantime, what part did the little 
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black letter book play? Hawkins had it 
in his pocket, and now he took it out and 
examined it closely. It meant no more 
to him than it had to Facietti. That 
worthy had told his accomplices that " both 
were necessary" for his piu^ose, what- 
ever that purpose might be. The book 
might indeed be important, but to Haw- 
kins it looked like poor stuff. He started 
to drop it in a drawer, but on second 
thought he put it back in his pocket. 
Nothing was safe in this house, and the 
volume might be worth keeping. For one 
thing, it belonged to Frances; and for 
another, it was important to the peculiar 
trio of Facietti, Willcutts, and Bagby — 
important with the cross. The doctor had 
acquired the book by his own questionable 
methods, and now he was going about 
securing the cross after a plan also his 
own, aided and abetted by one Bagby, at 
present probably incarcerated across the 
hall. 
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But if Bagby stood in with the gang, 
why lock him up ? Perhaps, the perplexed 
young man reasoned, the fellow talked too 
much, or had a way of getting drunk at 
critical times. His brain, indubitably, 
must be a poor thing at best. 

As for the importance of the cross, he 
was forced to confess that here he was 
utterly at sea. That for some reason it 
was considered of extraordinary value, 
he did not doubt. Facietti and Willcutts 
manifestly wanted it, since they were 
working together, for an identical pur- 
pose. The girl who had it on the roof- 
garden desired it also ; and then there was 
Giuseppe Viras, waiter, sometime butler 
in the Kenneday menage, who seemed un- 
duly anxious to possess the trinket. But 
that worthy had seem a trifle afraid of it, 
even while attempting to steal it. Why 
otherwise, taking a risk to obtain it, should 
he have crossed himself, as if the thing 
bore some evil power? Did the clue lie 
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in the muttered word — '' maUochio^^ 1 
The "Evil Eye"— the attempted suicide 
— those two unfortunates who had hurled 
themselves to destruction — the grim, dark 
tragedy of the thing swept over him with 
a sudden chill. 

And at this very instant Frances was 
wearing the fatal cross! 

He essayed a laugh, in an effort to shake 
off the horror that all at once gripped hrm. 
In some degree he succeeded. It was all 
very mystifying, of course; then, too, it 
was all very absurd. Still, there was no 
denying the fact that an untoward fate 
had been the portion of every individual 
into whose hands the cross had come. 

At bottom he was a quite matter-of-fact 
young man. He was mystified, but he 
was also apprehensive; fearful lest some 
harm should come to Frances. He did not 
believe for an instant that she would at- 
tempt to throw herself from any building ; 
her crystal mind would not be influenced 
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by any weird power the Italian might 
possess; but — she was wearing the cross. 
Perhaps, since Bagby had been so posi- 
tively charged not to meddle with any- 
thing else, it would be better to allow him 
to go ahead and steal it; if it carried a 
curse with it, why, it would simplify mat- 
ters to let the curse work its way with that 
unholy trio of rascals. 

The thought, however, of Red Bagby in 
Frances's sleeping-chamber was too re- 
pugnant to be considered. Besides, her 
sentiment for the cross made the trinket 
something very real and precious. It was 
a cherished memento of her father, and it 
was intimately associated with his death. 
However dear it might be, there was no 
blinking the fact that it spelled danger for 
her. Just Smith had said so, and the 
conversation in Facietti's rooms had 
clinched it. 

He lacked both the time and the inclina- 
tion to attend the boarding-house table. 
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and he summoned the landlady^ who came, 
heavy-faced and sullen. 

" I would like dinner served in my room 
this evening, if you please, Mrs. Shea." 

"And why?" 

" I 'm rather busy, and I prefer to have 
it here. There 's no other reason of conse- 
quence." 

"It'll be a quarter extra, each meal." 

Mrs. Shea spoke as if this settled the 
unusual and wholly unsatisfactory request ; 
but Hawkins insisted, even at the revised 
tariff, and she consented at last to "see 
about it." When she moved away, he 
watched her curiously. Despite her bulk, 
her step was as light as a girl's. 

It was the amazing child who called her- 
self Grcraldine that brought the meal, 
staggering beneath a tray that must have 
weighed almost as much as she did. Haw- 
kins relieved her of the burden, which 
service she accepted gratefully, and as a 
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reward sought to enliven the duUness of 
things with observations of her own. 

"Mrs. Shea's drinking" she abruptly 
volunteered. 

"Indeedl And why?" 

'"You made her mad. She always 
drinks when she gets mad," replied the 
child, with calmness born of long expe- 
rience. 

" I made her mad I How? " 

"Why, you see," Geraldine here 
paused, head to one side, to study critic- 
ally the effect of the dishes she was 
arranging on the diminutive stand, " you 
wanted your victuals sent up, and she 
don't like to do it — says it's too much 
bother." 

" It 's too bad," said Hawkins, with con- 
viction. "Don't the other boarders ever 
have their meals sent up?" 

"Nossir, they don't.' Leastways, no- 
body does except — well, except — in 
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there." She nodded her small head in the 
direction of the room in which the silent 
Bagby undoubtedly was immured, and 
for a person of tender years she looked 
very knowing and mysterious. 

^'Ah, so you sometimes take meals to 
that room too, do you?" 

"Yessir, sometimes. Red Bagby *s in 
there, you know." 

" Tell me about him." 

" Him? Oh, he belongs to Dr. Facietti 
and Mr. Willcutts. He *s a dip." 

"A what?" 

"A dip — a pocket-picker." 

She gave the information indifferently. 
Her life at Mrs. Shea's had apparently 
taught her to accept the queer boarders 
and their strange occupations as matters 
of course. But Hawkins looked at her 
shrewd little face with sudden pity. 

"Do you ever go to school — er — 
Geraldine?" 

"Yessir, sometimes I goes, when Mrs. 
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Shea lets me. I b'long to the kinder- 
garten." 

"To Miss Kenneday's school?" 

"Yessir — Oh, oiVt she a dandy I She 
reads to me, and brings me things to eat 
— and — and — kisses me — " Geraldine 
clasped her two small hands ecstatically. 
"Has she ever kissed you?" she added, 
curiously. 

"N-no," said Hawkins, regretfully. 
"Not yet. Now run along, Geraldine. 
It is high time you were going." 

Left to himself, he ate a hasty meal, 
and made ready to leave for Lake Shore 
Drive. He decided that he would call at 
Frances's home at the conventional hour, 
spend the evening, and, upon leaving, 
would patrol the building, as silently as 
might be, until Bagby came, or until he 
was assured that the fellow would not be 
coming at all. He knew that Bagby would 
be alone — as neither Facietti nor Will- 
cutts would be so foolish as to accompany 
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the thief upon his errand. It would be 
merely a case of man to man, and Bagby 
he did not in the least fear. The three in 
the conspiracy would probably never 
learn just what intervened to spoil their 
plans ; and as for Frances, she need never 
hear of it. No use to alarm her, since he, 
Hawkins, was able to cope with the situa- 
tion 

It was fast growing dark, and he started 
to go. With his hand on the door-knob, 
however, he hesitated a moment, for there 
were footsteps along the corridor. He 
peered through the friendly chink that 
had served him earlier in the day. At one 
end of the hall a single gas-jet sent forth 
a sickly ray, and by its light he saw tliat 
the newcomer was Willcutts. Even as he 
watched, Hawkins saw the lawyer reach 
up and shut ofF the gas, leaving the place 
in total darkness. That service performed, 
Willcutts shuffled cautiously along the 
hall. He came to a halt opposite the 
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green door^ and the younger man could 
hear his short-winded breathing. 

The door was opened^ and there was a 
low-toned conversation, while Hawkins 
waited impatiently. The reason for the 
colloquy was simple enough. Bagby, 
coward and thief, was fearful of making 
an attempt on the big house in Lake Shore 
Drive, and Willcutts was arguing with 
him. In the end the latter won. Greatly 
as Bagby might fear robbing the house, 
he felt toward Facietti nothing but shrink- 
ing terror; his pinched and shrivelled 
mentahty could not free itself from the 
uncanny influence of the master mind. 
Better to face prison than the Italian. 
Distinctly, it was not pleasant for Bagby, 
either way about. 

Hawkins could catch only scraps of the 
conversation between the two. Something 
was said about "the areaway," and once 
he heard the words "the young lady's 
room." Later, as the two were apparently 
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ready to set f orth^ Willcutts spoke in a 
bolder tone. 

"Mind, now. Red/* he said, "you are 
to take nothing but the cross. Liet the 
rest of the loot go, for we don't want to 
risk detection. You will be well paid for 
the job, if you get away with it." 

The two started down the hall together, 
and Hawkins, already detained past time 
for leaving, followed almost immediately. 
The two in front went to the end of the 
corridor and descended the stairs. Haw- 
kins came cautiously after them. All he 
wanted then was to leave the house with- 
out being molested, but at the head of the 
stairs he hesitated, for the lower hall light 
had also been extinguished. He had not 
heard the street door, and he guessed that 
the two had not yet left the house. 

That was all he knew. From below 
there came no sound, and, strain his eyes 
as he might, they could not pierce the 
gloom. A moment ago the darkness had 
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been welcome; now it became sinister. 
There was something fearsome in the 
air— something threatening. He listened 
in vain for the slightest sound, and he 
longed to see the street door open and the 
two pass out. Why did they not go? Did 
they know of his presence there, and were 
they awaiting him? To go back would be 
confessing defeat, but to go on would be 
courting it. 

Very slowly and cautiously he started 
to descend. One step, then another. A 
board creaked slightly. He stopped, 
rigid, but nothing happened. It was many 
moments before he essayed another step. 
If the game were patience, two could play. 
Then another board creaked, and he 
wheeled, irresolute, for the noise came 
from above him on the narrow stairs. Was 
he surrounded? 

His hand sought the revolver in his 
pocket. It began to look as if they were 
to have it out then and there. A slight 
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sound came from below. It might have 
been a whisper, and it might have been a 
guarded hiss. Hawkins turned sharply, 
revolver in hand, peering intently down 
the stairway. He could see nothing; but 
suddenly — 

"Nowl" 

The word was snapped from below, 
sharp and clear. 

Then, before he could do anything to 
prevent, he was half smothered in the 
folds of a heavy blanket, thrown from 
behind. His revolver crashed twice, fill- 
ing the narrow space with sound, and then 
the weapon was struck from his hand. 
With the blanket over his head, and Kis 
arms bound to his sides, he fought as best 
he could, but to no purpose. Three pairs 
of hands held him tightly. 

"He's safe now!** It was a woman's 
voice. 

tt mi r— -. i.;.^ xi**« *^« i,«^l* »> 
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Then give him this for luck.' 

This" was a crashing blow on the 
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head with the butt of a revolver, and 
Hawkins, as he sank to unconsciousness 
in a galaxy of swirling, shimmering stars, 
hazdly noted that the woman's voice was 
Mrs. Shea's. 
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CHAPTER XI 

WORK TO DO AT LAST 

IT WAS in a hospital that Hawkins 
opened his eyes. He looked about 
him with a start, and then the whole thing 
came slowly back. Had that tap on the 
head been serious enough to bring him to 
this? Or had there been other taps after 
unconsciousness had robbed him of pain? 
He felt of his head a bit tenderly. There 
was a bandage there ; but he seemed whole, 
and, save for a slight stiffness, was as fit 
as ever. 

A glance down the long room, with its 
orderly rows of cots, its high white 
screens, and its neatly-capped nurses, 
showed him that he was in the "general 
accident " ward. He sat up in bed, and a 
busy interne came hurriedly to him. 

" That 's better I *' he cried. " Feel any 
pain, my boy?" 
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Hawkins shook his head. 

"I'm feeling right enough, I guess," 
he said. "Am I hurt in any way?" 

" Nothing except a bump on the head. 
But you were a long time in coming 
around." 

"How long have I been here?" 

" Since about nine o'clock last night, the 
report says. It's now about five in the 
afternoon. Not a bad nap, that." 

Hawkins considered. He must have 
been brought in soon after the melee in 
the boarding-house. 

" Who brought me here ? " 

By way of answer the interne looked at 
the report in the rack at the foot of the 
cot. 

"* Sponsor, Mrs. Shea, Roscommon 
Street,'" he read. "* Nature of injury, 
abrasion of scalp; cause, was drunk and 
fell down-stairs.' That 's all it says, young 



man. 



Hawkins sat up with determination, 
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albeit a bit groggily. " I want my clothes, 
Doctor," he said. ** I Ve got to go." 

The interne regarded him doubtfully, 
and the yoimg man himg on the look. He 
knew enough of the rule of conduct of a 
public hospital to be aware that his liberty 
depended on this man's decision. The 
interne shook his head. 

" You are hardly in shape yet," he de- 
cided. "Better wait — " 

"But, Doctor, you don't understand. 
I've got to go. It's a case of have to 
with me — and I 'm as good as ever." 

The doctor had started to move away. 
Hawkins clutched at his white coat and 
hung on valiantly. 

" I 'm wasting time here, Doctor; valu- 
able time," he begged. "This isn't any 
peanut affair. Let me go." 

The man turned and regarded him for a 
moment. 

" It 's a matter of life and death," Haw- 
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kins quietly added, meeting the other's 
look squarely. 

" I Ve a mind to do it," said the interne, 
slowly. " You are really as well as ever, 
but I don't want to be hasty. The night 
interne told me that you hadn't drunk a 
drop, because he helped to take care of 
you when they brought you in. I didn't 
much believe that report — about your 
falling down-stairs, I mean — and I rather 
liked the way you didn't let out a roar 
when you heard it. If I let you out you 
must promise to be quiet." 

Ten minutes later Hawkins was hurry- 
ing to Rosconmion Street. Knowing now 
the stripe of individuals with whom he had 
to deal, he paused only long enough to 
procure another revolver. 

His first thought was of Frances. Had 
they stolen the cross ? It must have been 
in her own bedroom, and, if so, had she 
come to any harm? He cursed himself 
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for the cocksure way in which he had con- 
sidered himself fully equal to the occasion, 
only to fail her in her hour of desperate 
need. Why, he reflected, he had been 
scarcely an annoyance, much less a hin- 
drance to the plans afoot the night before. 
If the three had failed of their purpose 
the credit could not be laid at his door, 
and if they had succeeded the blame was 
indubitably his. 

Something caught his attention as he 
passed a news-stand, and with a sudden 
chill of apprehension he bought a paper. 
It was a morning edition, hours old now, 
and in succinct, snappy sentences was de- 
tailed, on the first page, the story of the 
robbery of the house in Lake Shore Drive. 

It took Hawkins but a moment to 
master the facts. The job had apparently 
been done by one man, the paper said, and 
the haul had been one of considerable pro- 
portions. A list of the articles stolen fol- 
lowed. The cross was not in the list, but 
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as it was of no value, intrinsically, it prob- 
ably would not have been mentioned. 

It had been Hawkins's idea to go to his 
room and have it out with Mrs. Shea, and 
with Bagby, could that individual be 
found; but now his quest was with the 
wily Facietti. He held resentment against 
no one but himself for the trouble on the 
stairway — that was a mere incident ; but 
he knew the keen mind behind all the per- 
plexities of the situation, and he meant to 
seek an understanding, and at once. 

Save for the pasty-faced clerk, the doc- 
tor was alone in the store. Hawkins 
walked straight up to him, disregarding 
the smile that wrinkled the leathery face. 

" I 'd have a word with you in private," 
he announced, brusquely. 

The eyebrows lifted a trifle, and the 
Italian turned. " This way," he said, con- 
ducting Hawkins back of the prescription 
case. The young man shook his head over 
the narrow space behind the glass screen. 
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" I said in private," he insisted. " Take 
me back to your own apartments." 

''I have no apartments in this build- 
ing," Facietti was protesting, when Haw- 
kins cut him short. 

" We Ve had enough of double-dealing, 
and of lying, if you please. We will talk 
in your own rooms." 

Each waited silently. Not for the frac- 
tion of a moment did Hawkins fancy the 
Italian feared him. Indeed, the dull, 
black eyes were watching him with an 
expression of singular cunning. At last : 

"You were in my rooms yesterday 
morning, yourself?" 

"I was," Hawkins curtly replied, "I 
heard the talk between you and that rare 
scamp of a Willcutts, too, if that's what 
you mean. Also I set fire to the curtains. 
Also I stole that black letter book you 
borrowed of Miss Kenneday. Yes, I was 
there." 

" What would you say if I told you that 
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I am going to hand you over to the 
police?" 

" You don't want to see the police," the 
younger man retorted. "I didn't come 
here to answer fool questions. Take me 
to your rooms. I Ve some things I want 
to say." 

Without further objection Facietti 
turned and led the way to the narrow 
corridor. The men entered and the door 
was closed behind them. Hawkins thought- 
fully drew his revolver. 

" I don't intend shooting anybody," he 
explained, " but after what I heard yester- 
day, in this same room, I wouldn't trust 
you for four seconds. Sit there." 

He indicated a chair with the point of 
his revolver, and the other, with a bored 
expression, languidly seated himself. 
"There is really no need of these theat- 
ricals, my dear boy," he protested. " Can't 
you tell me what you want without point- 
ing a gun at me?" 
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" I 'U tell you what I want, fast enough. 
I want the crimson cross." 

Despite his air of composure, Facietti 
started. 

" The crimson cross I " he echoed. 

" Precisely." 

"Why? It isn't yours, you kaow." 

" It 's Miss Kenneday's." 

" I 'm not so sure of that. Even if it 
were Miss Kenneday's, I can't see where 
your claim comes in." 

" That 's all beside the point. For the 
present, let us say, my claim rests in this 
gun, and in the fact that I have you at a 
disadvantage. Now, where 's the cross?" 

" I have n't it ; and if I had, you would 
not get it, for all your guns and bluster." 

"Where is it?" 

Facietti spread his palms. "I don't 
know," he said. 

"Look here" — Hawkins took a step 
forward — "I hid in this room yesterday 
and heard you and Willcutts plan that 
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bit of work for last night. I saw you work 
your devil's will power, or auto-suggestion, 
or hypnotism, or whatever you want to 
call it, on that poor brute Bagby, who 
you kept locked up at Mrs. Shea's. The 
robbery took place, after your gang put 
me comfortably out of the way ; and now 
you have the eflFrontery to tell me that you 
do not have the cross and do not know 
where it is.'* 

" Why do you want it ? " 

" I have told you. It belongs to Miss 
Kenneday, and she's a friend of mine. 
Also, if it is worth stealing, and is worth 
all this cheap plotting that has been going 
on, it must be of value to her. You are 
going to give it up, and I am going to 
return it to her." 

"I tell you I haven't it," declared 
Facietti. " BeUeve it or not, it is the flat 
truth. Bagby didn't get it." 

"The papers show that your friend 
Bagby got away with a whole drayload 
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of stuff. He was sent to get the cross. 
It is n't probable that he failed." 

" He was told positively to touch noth- 
ing else," replied the Italian, angrily. 
" Instead, he takes eveiything else he can 
find, and fails to get the thing he was sent 
for. He's a common thief, and a 
bungler." 

" You lie." Hawkins regarded the man 
with a long stare. " You lie, and you know 
it," he pursued. " You Ve got that cross 
now, and you are going to give it up." 

Facietti rose from his seat and fell to 
pacing the floor. Hawkins followed his 
movements with the revolver, to which the 
older man paid not the slightest attention. 
Finally the Italian spoke : 

" It happens that the cross, wherever it 
is, is mine, reaUy and honestly. Orin 
Kenneday, father of this young woman in 
whom you seem so interested, stole it from 
me, with the connivance of a dishonest 
servant. All these years I have been 
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searching for it. For the possession of 
that trinket I have spent the best part of 
my life; I have given up my home, my 
friends, and even my native land. And 
the eflFort has been in vain. If I had my 
hands on it now, do you suppose that you, 
a youth whose name I can't even remem- 
ber, could get it away from me ? Do you 
imaginethatlaminfear of you? If there 
had been any chance of your finding the 
cross here, you would never have found it 
possible to see me alone. You say I lie. 
You do yourself too much honor. I am 
not enough afraid of you and your popgun 
to take the trouble. There is little that I 
know about that robbery. Bagby, a poor 
tool, but the best that came to my hand, 
told me in slinking fear that he had en- 
tered the house and failed to find the cross. 
Had I known then that he had stolen 
articles of value, I would have forced him 
to return them. 

" I want nothing from Orin Kenneday 
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that is not rightfully mine. I want noth- 
ing from his daughter but that cross. 

He broke oflF suddenly, ceasing his tiger- 
like pacing, and asked : 

" What is the girl to you ? " 

" I love her," said Hawkins, simply. 

There was a silence. Indeed, there 
seemed nothing more to be said. It had 
come to the younger man that Facietti 
had been telling the truth. Bagby had 
failed to deliver the cross. Yet there was 
something — something — 

Facietti, who had resumed his restless 
pacing, wheeled suddenly. 

*^Orin Kenneday's daughter has that 
cross ! " he cried. " Somehow, some way, 
she will be forced to give it up. I am not 
to be treated lightly, and I am weary of 
this endless waiting. Right now, in a 
way that you, who say you love her, do 
not suspect, and can not guess, I am tak- 
ing steps to recover what is mine. I, 
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Antonio Facietti, tell you this. I shall 
stop at nothing — nothing. I tell you " — 
the somber eyes all at once flamed, and 
held the young man spellbound — "I tell 
you that cross is mine — mine — mine, and 
I tt?i7Z have it I " 

Shaken by a whirlwind of passion, he 
threw himself into a chair, to all intent 
utterly oblivious of the young man's pres- 
ence. Hawkins, marveling at the striking 
change, doubting much and suspecting 
much — certain only that the trinket was 
not here — rose quietly, almost stealthily, 
and cast a final look at the brooding figure 
before him. 

Then, very softly, he made his way 
through the growing shadows to the street, 
and his thoughts turned upon the heavy 
task before him — and upon that spider 
back there in his dim lair, spinning his web 
for Frances. 

At last there was work to do — but 
how? 
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CHAPTER XII 



THE NIGHT EXTRA 



HIS first thought was of Frances, and 
he started toward the Lake Shore 
Drive, intending to brave that aristocratic 
district and have a talk with her, but be- 
fore he had progressed many blocks the 
flashing electrics of a fashionable restau- 
rant reminded him that he had eaten 
nothing for a matter of twenty -four 
hours. In some measure the excitement 
and the press of circumstances had buoyed 
him up, but now nature was making most 
insistent demands, and he entered the 
place and seated himself at the first table 
not in use. 

The waiter who took his order brought 
him an evening paper, a late "night 
extra " not an hour off the press. Haw- 
kins brushed the sheet aside impatiently, 
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for he had neither time nor mind for the 
perusal of the day's news. Chin in hands, 
planting one elbow on the tablecloth and 
the other on the folded paper, he tried 
vainly to piece together the fragments of 
facts at his command. 

They were few. Perhaps the one that 
stood out the most boldly was that Facietti 
wanted the cross. That, at least, was 
beyond argument. Why did he want it? 
Not for its value, certainly, for it was well- 
nigh worthless. Not for its beauty, for it 
had none. It was possible that some senti- 
ment might attach to it, but that would 
not explain Orin Kenneday's regard for 
it. Indeed, it was unthinkable that men 
as diverse as Facietti and Kenneday had 
been would cherish a romantic regard for 
the same trinket. 

Also, just where did Algo Willcutts 
come in? That worthy was a man-about- 
town, of the most approved pattern. It 
was true that he was " thick " with Faci- 
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etti, and that he was assiduously cultivat- 
ing Frances's good-will for an ulterior 
motive; but Hawkins was sure no senti- 
mental reason touching the cross prevailed 
here. 

The woman in black, to whom Will- 
cutts had slightingly referred as Facietti's 
niece, was also to be taken into account. 
She had been wearing the cross when 
Hawkins had first heard of it. She had 
worn it, too, as women do trinkets they 
highly prize, and she had tried to get it 
from Frances. If she were indeed Faci- 
etti's niece, why did they fight each other 
for it, and how did Willcutts dare speak 
of her in the Italian's presence with such 
contempt in his tones? The thing was 
past all solving. Hawkins picked up the 
paper and stared unseeingly at the black 
headlines announcing the result of the 
afternoon's ball game, and tossed the sheet 
from him. 
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As he did so his eyes rested for a mo- 
ment on . mm appr<Lhii>g hi, table. <md 
when he saw him his muscles stiffened. 
The individual, sleek, well-fed, irreproach- 
ahly dressed, was none other than Algo 
Willcutts himself. 

It was with an effort that Hawkins 
exerted his self-control. Willcutts had 
nearly done for him the night before, with 
the aid of Bagby and Mrs. Shea; and the 
man, for all hi!s social position and easy 
presence, was a thug. Seeking a quarrel 
with him in a crowded restaurant, how- 
ever, would avail nothing, and would lead 
to unpleasant complications. Hawkins 
decided for the time being to ignore him, 
and to allow nothing to disturb his dinner, 
which was just now of paramoimt im- 
portance. 

But he was not to escape so easily. 
Willcutts coolly seated himself at the 
other side of the table, without so much 
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as a glance in Hawkins' direction. He 
consulted the wine-list and gave an order, 
while Hawkins continued his repast in 
silence. He had nothing but large con- 
tempt for his vis-a-viSj and he was not 
allowing the fellow's presence in any way 
to mar his enjoyment of the meal. 

Wilcutts apparently had expected 
some remark from the young man; but 
he failed to get it, Hawkins continuing 
to eat in stony silence. The lawyer began, 
by and by, to fidget. To cover his grow- 
ing discomposure, he picked up the paper 
which the other had discarded, pretending 
to read. 

Suddenly he started violently, and 
glanced curiously across the table at his 
Ltum ndgh J; m^My, «,methtog 
on the printed page had arrested his atten- 
tdon. the peru^ It which h«l stirred hm, 
profoundly. He was excited and worried. 
To Hawkins, now watching him covertly. 
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it was patent that the man was restraining 
himself only with the greatest diflBiculty. 

After a moment or two, Willcutts 
again applied himself to the paper, read- 
ing with eager interest; and when the 
wine came he did not toss the sheet back 
upon the table, but thrust it into his 
pocket. Hawkins would have given much 
to know what interested the lawyer so 
deeply, and he regretted that he had not 
taken the trouble to look over the news. 
He became so obsessed with the thing that 
he beckoned the waiter, intending to send 
out for another paper, when Willcutts, 
leaning across the table, addressed hun. 

" Pardon me ; but is not this Mr. Haw- 
kins of Rosconmion Street?" 

" It is." 

" Ah, I thought so. I have heard of you 
through our mutual friend, Miss Kenne- 
day. My name is Willcutts." 

So the fellow was going to brazen it 
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out, after all! No suggestion that 'he had 
been party to that little slugging episode 
of the boarding-house stairway. No hint 
that he might be mixed in shady deals 
with one Facietti. He had heard of Haw- 
kins, to be sure, and through '' our mutual 
friend. Miss Kenneday'M Hawkins al- 
most smiled at the effrontery of the thing. 

"I think IVe seen you before, Mr. 
Willcutts," he suggested. 

"It's quite possible. I fancy I'm 
rather well known about the city." 

He said this with an air of vast com- 
placency, and Hawkins heard it with 
something like a shudder. This was the 
man who had been monopohzing Frances's 
time, and who called her "our mutual 
friend." The younger man looked at him 
curiously, and his contempt increased. 
Conceited, smug, and strutting, he was 
indeed a poor instrument for the work 
that Facietti had cut out for him. But 
he was speaking again. 
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" Yes, I 'm pretty well known/* he was 
repeating. '' I go about town a good deal, 
and I see people and remember *em. Now, 
the moment I clapped eyes on you, if 
you 'U believe me, I recognized you as the 
chap on the roof -garden night before last 
that Frances — I mean Miss Kenneday, 
of course — had a talk with/* 

"Yes?" asked Hawkins, politely. It 
was coming to him that he might learn 
something from the fellow if he were suffi- 
ciently patient. "Didn't I see you last 
night, Mr. Willcutts?" he asked. 

The other shook his head. 

" I was out of the city with a party of 
friends last night — did n't get back until 
after midnight." 

" I 'm quite sure I saw you," Hawkins 
persisted. 

" Impossible, if you were in town," de- 
clared Willcutts, "because I was away 
imtil the hour I told you. Must have been 
a case of double, or something of the sort. 
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You read about 'em every day. The 
papers are full of it. Do you read the 
papers much, Mr. Hawkins?" 

Hawkins looked up in surprise. It was 
a labored attempt to swing the subject 
about, and he suspected that he was on 
the eve of learning what it was that Will- 
cutts had found so interesting in the sheet 
in his pocket. Very well, he was willing 
to listen. 

" I read them occasionally," he replied. 
"Why do you ask?" 

"Have you read this evening's?" 

The man was regarding him cunningly, 
and Hawkins did not like the look. 

"Why, yes — no — I really don't re- 
member," he replied. "I think I read 
one a while ago." 

"But this is the night extra." The 
lawyer pulled the paper from his pocket 
as he spoke. "Have you read the night 
extra?" 

"No." Hawkins was becoming irri- 
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tated at the fellow's persistence. *^ I don't 
know that I care to^ either." 

''But I want you to read this one." 
Willcutts shoved the crumpled paper 
across the table. ^^It^s the night extra." 

Because there seemed no way of re- 
fusing it, Hawkins took the sheet and 
turned away, with a curt nod. His score 
with the fellow was not settled yet, by any 
means; but the latter had been going 
rather heavily on the wine, and was in 
no condition for argument. Hawkins was 
glad to be rid of him. 

Once in the street^ he started to throw 
the paper away, and then he bethought 
himself that whatever had interested Will- 
cutts so, might be equally interesting to 
himself. He glanced carelessly over the 
first page, and nothing of importance met 
his eye. He turned to the second, and the 
next instant he was clutching the sheet 
with both hands, his face as gray as a 
death-mask. 
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This is what he read : 



One of the most select residence sec- 
tions of Lake Shore Drive was thrown 
into a turmoil of excitement this eve- 
ning over a disappearance that is char- 
acterized by considerable mystery, and 
that has been attended by at least one 
fatality. 

Miss Frances Kenneday, who lives in 
the Drive, has unaccountably disap- 
peared, and the police are now scouring 
the city and countryside for some trace 
of the missing girl. 

Miss Kenneday has been devoting a 
part of her time to a settlement kin- 
dergarten at 89 Roscommon Street. A 
part of the time she made the trip on 
the surface cars, and a part of the time 
an automobile would call for her. The 
automobile, it is understood, was the 
propertv of the young woman's aunt. 
This afternoon it called at the kinder- 
garten about 3 o'clock, the usual hour 
for Miss Kenneday 's departure, but it 
never returned to the house in Lake 
Shore Drive. 

The fact of the disappearance be- 
came known shortly before 6 o'clock, 
when somebody telephoned to the Sher- 
man Park police station news of an 
automobile lying overturned in a ditch 
at the extreme western end of Garfield 
Boulevard. Officers Wenkyl and Bird 
investigated and found the machine, 
turned turtle, as described. 

And they found something more — 
something that gave a note of tragedy 
to the affair. Beneath the motorcar lay 
crushed and lifeless the body of the 
chauffeur, who was later identified as 
"Red" Bagby, notorious pick-pocket 
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and sneak-thief. From the number the 
officers traced the automobile to its 
owner, and found that she had sent it 
to the kindergarten for her niece. At 
the school there was no information to 
be had, save that Miss Eenneday had 
left in the car at the hour indicated. 

So far nothing has been discovered 
that throws any light on the mystery, 
or tends to explain how a notorious 
crook happened to be in charge of the 
car. 

The missing girl is the orphan daugh- 
ter of the late Orin Kenneday, for 
years a familiar figure in the wheat 
pit. Miss Kenneday was the only child, 
an d 

But he read no more. A mist, red and 
opaque, swam before his eyes, and his 
mouth became a trifle more set. Suddenly 
his eyes were very hard. Instinctively he 
turned toward Roscommon Street. 

Perhaps it would be necessary to kill 
Dr. Facietti, after all. 
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CARRIAGE 



CHAPTER XIII 

THE WOMAN IN THE CARRIAGE 

LOVE is an important matter, of 
course-an exceedingly important 
matter indeed — and revenge is another; 
but in Chicago, traffic regulations are 
traffic regulations, and Hawkins, protest- 
ing but impotent, was stayed with the rest 
of the hurrying crowd just as he would 
have crossed the street. 

The stop was for but a few seconds, 
while the traffic of the cross street poured 
through, but in his impatience it seemed 
like an hour. At last the big policeman 
sounded his whistle, and Hawkins started 
to dart across, when something stayed 
him. 

His attention was caught by the sound 
of wheels grinding the curb beside him. 
He had been but dimly aware of the 
passers-by, and custom alone had guided 
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his footsteps, but now he turned to behold 
a closed carriage. 

The driver was intent upon the manage- 
ment of his horses, and his face was that 
of a stranger, but behind the glass door 
was a woman patiently bent upon staying 
his progress before the crowd on the walk 
should have absorbed him. He paused as 
the horse came to a stop, and a black- 
gloved hand beckoned him to approach. 
Apparently taking it for granted that the 
gesture would be obeyed, the hand dropped 
to the latch and the door swung open. 

Curious, he advanced a step, his per- 
turbation and anxiety for the instant 
forgotten. The interior of the carriage 
was in semi-darkness, and he could not 
recognize the vehicle's occupant. Then a 
quick, tense whisper from the woman 
within, like the swish of a whip, stung 
him to life. 

"Haste!" she commanded; "get in 
here, so the driver may go on." 
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He was momentarily too astonished to 
do anything but stare back at her; but 
there was something of admiration, too, in 
his glance. Her beauty was of a splendid 
midnight type, so striking that even the 
gloom of the cab could not conceal it. But 
repose seemed not to be among her vir- 
tues; with a sudden burst of impatience 
she repeated the injunction. 

" Haste ! Haste ! If you want news of 
Frances Kenneday, get in here at once." 

In an instant Hawkins was at her side, 
and then, as the cab turned and the street 
lights caught her face fairly, he saw, with 
a start, that the woman was the girl in 
black — she of the roof -garden episode, of 
whom Willcutts had later so slightingly 
spoken as Dr. Facietti's niece. 

Hawkins waited her word. For a space 
she was silent, while the cab jogged stead- 
ily through the busy streets. Presently 
she stirred and spoke. Her tones were 
rich and low, a full-throated contralto, of 
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the timbre oftenest encountered in the 
dusky beauties of her type. Her eyes 
were large and black, and heavily lashed. 
Her mouth was a scarlet splash upon the 
ivory of her features. 

" This may seem strange to you — such 
conduct," she said slowly; "but I am 
watched — watched by eyes that see every- 
thing — everything," She closed her own 
for an instant, and shuddered. 

"Yes?" said Hawkins, politely; and 
then: "What do you know of Frances 
Kenneday ? " His business in the cab was 
that, and naught else. He must think of 
none but Frances; ask no questions that 
did not pertain to her; evince interest 
in nothing that did not concern her. 
"What of Frances Kenneday?" he re- 
peated. 

The woman looked at him a bit curi- 
ously — speculatively, perhaps; and then 
she said: 

" You are Phil Hawkins?'* 
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He met the handsome black eyes. 
Yes," he acknowledged. 

Then I must thank you. You helped 
save me from myself at the roof -garden 
night before last. I — I learned your 
name. I have much to thank you for." 
Her voice was low, cooing, caressing, and 
she leaned very close to the young man. 
"Very much to thank you for," she re- 
peated, almost in a whisper. 

Hawkins frowned in impatience. In 
decency, he could not belittle the service, 
but his heart was on other things. 

"I am glad," he said, a bit vaguely, 
"but — about Frances?" 

She shrugged her shoulders ever so 
slightly, and leaned back in the carriage. 
" I can tell you about her," she said. 

" Is the trouble and the waiting, then, at 
an end?" 

" Not yet — not yet, I think; but it will 
not be long. You must help me, and I 
must have time to think." Her clear-cut 
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features were lighted with a smile, and she 
added: "Now that I have you, I am at 
loss just what to do with you." 

Hawkins regarded her gravely. 

"You have said that you knew some- 
thing of Frances Kenneday. I should 
like to know just what you have learned, 
and know how you have discovered it. 
Also, I should like to know your name, 
since you have learned mine." 

"My name — my name is not of conse- 
quence. It would mean nothing to you — 
nothing." The black eyes flashed upon 
him a look that was almost disdainful, but 
he returned it calmly. 

" I know many things of Dr. Facietti's 
niece; but not her name," he said. 

The dark eyes narrowed. 

"Why do you call me his niece?" she 
cried. "It is true, and my name— my 
name is Irene Chevalier; but how do you 
know that I am his niece? — how do you 
know?" 
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Hawkins was all but indifferent to her 
anxiety. His business could not wait. 

"' I am here to learn of Frances Kenne- 
day," he insisted. 

" But you have not answered me ! You 
have not told me how you know that I am 
related to Dr. Facietti ! " 

With a quick motion the young man 
flung open the carriage door and com- 
manded the driver to halt. As the con- 
veyance slowed the woman gasped, with 
startled eyes: "Why do you do that — 
what do you mean?" 

" That I am growing tired of this inter- 
rogatory. My business is to find Frances 
Kenneday. If you have information to 
give me, well and good ; but if you are act- 
ing for Facietti, as I half believe, we had 
better part company right here." 

She laid a shaking hand on his arm. 

"Please — oh, please," she begged, al- 
most tearfully. "Close the door again. 
Look!" With nervous fingers she un- 
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hooked her bodice sufficiently to draw 
forth a bit of string, to which some small 
article was attached. 

"Tell me, have you ever seen that 
before?" 

It was his turn to start, as the trinket 
dangled before his eyes. It was the crim- 
son cross. 

"It belongs to Miss Kenneday," he 
said, quietly. "She wore it about her 
neck," and as he spoke his heart sank. 
" Tell me what you know of her." 

The woman was calm now. She di- 
rected the driver to proceed, and gazed 
thoughtfully through the window before 
she replied. 

"I will tell you," she said, "but you 
must do something for me — favor for 
favor." 

" What do you want me to do ? ^ 

"There is a man named Algo Will- 
cutts — you know him?" she paused to 
ask, when Hawkins betrayed his surprise. 
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"Yes/* he said- "But no matter- 
proceed." 

" I hoped that you might know him. I 
saw you eating dinner at the table at 
which he was seated a while ago, and I 
thought you were talking with him, but I 
could not be sure. Your task is very 
simple. Merely contrive in some way to 
persuade him to accompany you to a cer- 
tain place at a certain time tonight. He is 
a bit of a fool, and is easily led — too 
easily led," she concluded, a trifle bitterly. 
" But he must not know that I am in any 
way concerned or interested," she added, 
earnestly. " My name is not to be men- 
tioned. Will you do that? " 

" I think so. But tell me the hour and 
place before I commit myself." 

"Ten o'clock," adding a street and 
number in a locality that even Hawkins, 
in his limited knowledge of the city, knew 
to be of unsavory reputation. He 
frowned. 
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" That 's just about an hour from now 
— and if I consent, what?" 

" I will tell you before we separate how 
I came into possession of the cross, and 
later — tonight — where you can find Miss 
Kenneday." 

"And if I refuse?" 

" You will take the gambler's chance — 
you will not refuse." 

Hawkins considered for a moment. 
" No," he said, " I will not refuse. But I 
want some assurance that Miss Kenneday 
is unharmed — that this delay may not 
mean more distress for her. It would all 
be so much easier if I could be sure of 
that." 

"Oh, as to that," was the indifferent 
reply, "Miss Kenneday is quite as com- 
fortable and safe as if she were in her own 
home." 

There was a hint of a sneer in the tone 
for which Hawkins was puzzled to ac- 
count; and again he studied the beautiful 
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face wreathed in its aureole of lusterless 
ebon hair. She was not young; so much 
was certain, but she was not so old that 
the years had left any discernible record 
on her ivory features. Besides its rich 
coloring, her beauty was characterized by 
lines vague and elusive; little changes of 
expression and shifting lights beneath the 
long-lashed lids that hinted mystif yingly 
at many and varied experiences. Was it 
worth while to make the pact with her, 
after all? 

You may tell me," he said, slowly, 
about the crimson cross." 
For answer she pressed it into his hand. 
"You are a very ignorant young man," 
she said, with a little smile, " or you would 
attach deep significance to that trinket. 
To you it is an enameled cross, important 
only because it belongs to a girl named 
Frances Kenneday. To a score of men 
that I know it would command a price of 
thousands." 
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She paused to smile at his incredulous 
look. 

" Oh, believe me, I am not exaggerat- 
ing. Have you ever heard of the Evil 
Eye?" 

"The jettaturo/' murmured Hawkins 
reminiseently. 

"Well, yes; but in Calabria, where Dr. 
Facietti was bom, it is called by another 
name. The word is maUochio/^ 

"I've heard it called that, too," said 
Hawkins. " I heard that fellow Viras — 
that Italian waiter on the roof -garden — 
say that when he tried to take the cross 
from you. What does the word have to do 
with this bit of junk, and with Frances 
Kenneday?" 

"Patience. The Evil Eye is a very 
real and vital thing in Italy. It is not 
merely a superstition of the peasantry, 
but a potentiality, a dominant factor, 
in the daily conduct of the higher classes. 
Any Italian can tell you strange tales of 
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its influence, and at least one Pope was 
handicapped by its stigma. 

''Now listen closely, because all this 
concerns you — or Miss Kenneday. As 
you guessed, I am Dr. Facietti's niece, but 
my father was French. The Facietti fam- 
ily, which in Italy, under another name, 
is an old and very proud one, has been 
cursed as I think no other family was ever 
cursed by the Evil Eye. For four cen- 
turies there has not been a generation in 
which some member was not accredited 
with this baleful power, and the family's 
lot, in a land that breeds superstition, was 
not a happy one. More than one broke 
beneath the burden, and for one of them 
to detect a friend in the act of making the 
mane cornute, or * homed hand' — as a 
charm against the spell — was equivalent 
to an insult of the grossest kind." 

She bent the thumb of one hand across 
the palm, folding two fingers over it and 
leaving the index and little finger ex- 
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tended. "That," she said, "is the mane 
comutef' 

"And what has all this," asked Haw- 
kins, a bit acidly, "to do with Frances 
Kenneday — and how did you get her 



cross f 



?» 



Merely this: That cross is regarded, 
and for centuries has been regarded, as 
an amulet that wiU drive away the in- 
fluence of the Evil Eye. It was brought 
into the family by an ancestor of Dr. 
Facietti, and was retained through count- 
less vicissitudes. It became famous, for 
the knowledge of its eflScacy could not be 
kept secret, and could not have been more 
coveted had it been a king's crown. It 
provoked plot and intrigue among many 
ancient houses. That crimson pendant 
has glowed through the centuries like a 
beacon, and some member of our family 
has invariably been guided to it. 

"At the time of Antonio Facietti's 
birth his father had this cross in his pos- 
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session. Antonio was a youth of brilliant 
parts, and gave high promise that he 
would make an enviable place for himself 
as a scholar and a scientist. However, 
one unlucky day, in the midst of a feast 
given to a rich American who was visiting 
him, the cross was missing. 

'' The word got out among the guests, 
and there was consternation. Very soon 
a pall settled upon the merry-makers; 
they grew silent and gloomy; around the 
table there were whisperings and head- 
shakings, and long before it was time to 
do so they began to depart. The rich 
American, who was Orin Kenneday, alone 
seemed in a joBy mood, and paid no atten- 
tion to the talk that buzzed about him. 

"From that day forward Antonio 
Facietti was avoided as if he carried a 
plague. At last he observed an old friend 
for whom he entertained the warmest af- 
fection make the sign of the 'homed 
hand,' and he understood — he was a 
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jettaturo. He could bring only disaster 
upon any person on whom he chanced to 
look. Have you ever seen any Italians 
in the neighborhood of his drug store in 
Roscommon Street? No; nor will you 
ever." 

She paused, and Hawkins again asked : 
What has all this to do with Frances 
Kenneday ? " 

" Why, it was discovered after a time 
that a servant — no other than our friend 
Viras — had stolen the cross and sold it 
to Kenneday. It was rather nasty of Ken- 
neday, who was Facietti's guest, to act 
as he did; but that's by the way. He 
bought it, and brought it and Viras to 
this country with him." 

" Then this is the cross?" 

" Yes, my friend, that is the cross. It 
looks commonplace enough, and it may 
be, for all I know; but its disappearance 
spoiled Facietti's life. When he learned 
where it had really gone he came to this 
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country, hunted out Kenneday, and told 
him the story. Kenneday merely laughed 
at it as an ingenious fabrication, and while 
he set no great store by the thing, which 
he had acquired by shady methods, he 
refused to give it up. I beUeve that there 
was a stormy scene. Facietti became in- 
furiated. He left the house vowing ven- 
geance, adding the assurance that he 
would some day recover the amulet/' 

"And then ?'* 

"Why, shortly after, when Kenneday 
was ill, it disappeared, and Kenneday died 
of heart failure, it was said. Then, quite 
by accident, I obtained it. I lost it at the 
roof -garden, and, strangely enough, it got 
back into the Kenneday family/' 

" Why entrust it to me, if it is so valu- 
able?" 

" It is not valuable to you, and you have 
it merely as a pledge." 

" And now perhaps you will answer the 
one important question that I have asked 
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— how did you get it from Frances Ken- 
neday, this last time?" 

"I did not get it from her. It was 
given to me by — by someone else." 
By whom?" he insisted. 
By Red Bagbyl" 

"But—" 

"Please!" She checked him with a 
gesture. " I can't teU you any more now. 
I don't know any more," she went on, 
with a weary sigh. " I will find out about 
it within the hour, and tell you, if you 
keep tryst. I have not seen my uncle for 
many weeks. I — " 

She broke off with a low cry of terror. 
Hawkins looked up blankly, and was af- 
forded one brief, fleeting glimpse of a 
figure standing on the curb, looking 
straight at them. 

It was Dr. Facietti. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

MR. WILLCUTTS'S ADVENTURE 

THE next few seconds were crowded 
so full of incident that Hawkins, 
when he was presently left standing on 
the walk of a side street looking after the 
rapidly disappearing carriage and its fair 
occupant, was unable clearly to realize 
just what had happened. 

First of all, the sight of Dr. Facietti 
had plainly thrown Irene Chevalier into a 
panic ; for what reason he could not deter- 
mine. After her first cry of alarm she had 
released his arm, flung open the door 
farthest from the doctor, and spurred the 
driver with hushed, excited importunings 
to dash around the nearest comer. Before 
the vehicle could be fairly brought to a 
stop he was imceremoniously bundled out, 
wildly enjoined to fly from the spot, and 
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in the same breath reminded of the ten- 
o'clock rendezvous. The next instant the 
carriage had sped away. 

Hawkins shrugged his shoulders and 
set about the task of finding Willcutts, 
and inducing that worthy to accompany 
him. He gave little thought just then to 
Facietti, and it occiu-red to him afterward 
that he had been unduly remiss in this re- 
spect. He directed his steps toward the 
restaurant that he had but recently quit- 
ted, for Willcutts would almost certainly 
still be there. Frances Kenneday must 
be found, and if the pre«™=e of .some- 
what intoxicated lawyer at a certain 
house, at ten o'clock that night, were the 
price, that price would be paid, and Mr. 
WiUcutts would be there. 

As Hawkins had expected, he found 
the bibulous one still in the restaurant, 
where he had apparently been applying 
his whole attention to the wine-list. The 
method employed in exciting his curiosity 
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and making sure of his willingness to at- 
tempt the adventure need not be set down 
here. Sufficient to say that it was repre- 
hensibly easy. The lawyer accepted the 
story of the mysterious beauty who had 
become enamored of him with pitiable 
eagerness. He was drunk enough to be 
quite unpleasant, but not so drunk that he 
did not have himself fairly weU in hand. 
He unburdened himself ponderously. 

"It's deuced kind of you, Mr. Haw- 
kins/' he asseverated for perhaps the tenth 
time, "deuced kind. I declare, there are 
not many chaps who would do as much 
for a f eUow, you know. When did this 
beauty see me — last Sunday, you say? 
And she has desired a meeting ever since 
— well, I declare! I hope she 'U feel grati- 
fied tonight. I say, it 's a dashed shame, 
though, that you won't teU me her name. 
Come now, Hawkins, what is it ? " 

Had not Mr. Willcutts been so com- 
pletely absorbed in himself he must have 
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come to observe during the course of the 
first few minutes that while in Hawkins's 
company he was imder closest surveil- 
lance. The yoimger man watched him 
with hard, cold eyes, speculating where 
the adventure would lead, and wondering 
how soon he might find Frances — and 
caring not a whit what happened to Algo 
Willcutts when his purpose was served. 

When the time came to depart, the sally 
to the rendezvous could be justified by 
nothing less ornate than a hired automo- 
bile, which was a veritable glare of elec- 
tric lamps; and right on the minute this 
chariot of fire whirled up before the house 
with all the verve and dash which Will- 
cutts's taste fancied the occasion required. 

However, the appearance of the place 
was not exactly in harmony either with 
their conspicuous advent or Willcutts's 
preconceived ideas of it. So dingy was 
the building that it momentarily chilled 
that gentleman's enthusiasm, and caused 
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Hawkins to eye the dark, uncompro- 
mising front with doubt and disfavor and 
again to be glad that the heavy pistol was 
in his pocket. Willcutts's ardor, though, 
was dampened only for a second. At once 
he chuckled, whispering thickly: " Wants 
to keep it quiet, does she ? That 's agree- 
able." 

Willcutts dismissed the automobile, 
and Hawkins led the way up the steps; 
wondering, it must be confessed, just what 
was to transpire. He was filled with hope, 
and the joy of anticipation, which in a 
measure reconciled him to his companion's 
blatant banaUties. He wondered sud- 
denly whether they might be under es- 
pionage, and he cast a hasty look up and 
down the street, but saw nobody who 
would seem to fit the role. Next instant 
he smiled, thinking of their mad career in 
the automobile, and observing: 

"I pity the poor devil that's tried to 
keep us in sight tonight." 
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Before he could find the bell the door 
noiselessly opened and the dim form of a 
woman was disclosed. The interior was 
as devoid of light as was the outside, but 
Hawkins could see that he and his com- 
panion were expected to enter, and — in a 
moment — that the woman was a negress. 

They followed their silent guide up the 
first fiiight, where she left them standing 
in a dark hall before a closed door. Haw- 
kins was not enjoying the adventure. His 
mind was prey to too great an anxiety 
concerning Frances for the somewhat 
bizarre atmosphere of the affair to appeal 
to him. Also, their reception was cloaked 
in too impressive an air of mystery, and, 
save for the silent negress, there was abso- 
lutely no indication that the house was 
tenanted. But Irene Chevalier's storv of 
the crimson cross was still vivid in his 
mind, and he felt of the object in his 
pocket to make sure that he had not been 
the sport of some fantastic dream. 
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Not for an instant had he beUeved her 
story of the superstitious value of the cross 
to Facietti. He did not doubt that she 
was sincere; but he had seen enough to 
know that something more than an old 
folk-tale was behind the Itahan's desire 
for the thing, and he guessed that in some 
way it had a value far beyond its seeming. 
Facietti was no child, to be moved by 
bogey stories. 

One thing seemed encouraging. Irene 
Chevalier's uninistakable terror at the 
sight of Facietti had argued that in some 
way — he knew not how — there was 
treason in the ranks of the enemy. What- 
ever else this adventure might portend, 
the Italian was not supposed to have a 
hand in it. 

Thus fortified, he rapped upon the 
door. Silently it swung open. Then a 
whisper : 

"Is that Mr. Hawkins ?*' 

" It is," he replied. 
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* Not so loud," warned the whisper; 
and next : " Wait a moment." 

There was a rustling of skirts as a 
slight, almost formless figure moved away 
from the portal, and at once the room was 
dimly illuminated by the faintest of rays, 
emanating through narrow crevices in a 
portiere, from an adjoining room. In this 
feeble light could be made out a richly fur- 
nished apartment, its walls hung with tap- 
estries, and in comers and against the 
walls were wide, comfortable divans, 
buried beneath heaps of pillows. The air 
was heavy with exotic perfumes that sub- 
tilely inclined the body to relaxation and 
the mind to sensuous fancies. 

Hawkins and Willcutts moved into the 
room as a bronze Turkish lamp, sus- 
pended by chains of the same metal from 
the ceiling of a bay-window embrasure, 
burst into an ineffective glow, its utility 
hampered by the semi-opaqueness of its 
parti-colored glass ornaments. Hawkins 
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dropped upon a great, squat leather chair, 
studded with broad-headed brass nails, 
while Willcutts availed himself of one of 
the divans. Then, to give a theatric touch 
to the thing, the light beyond the portiere 
was extinguished, the curtains were drawn 
aside — 

And there in this Eastern paradise. 

Filled with fumes of sandal-wood. 

And Ehoten musk, and aloes, and myrrh, 

stood Irene Chevalier; and Hawkins, who 
had seen beautiful women before, fairly 
gasped at the vision of loveliness dis- 
closed. 

The room's atmosphere was as if ''all 
the drowsy syrups of the East " had been 
brewed there, and now that the woman 
stood framed in a deep crimson setting 
furnished by the curtains, Hawkins felt 
that the scene was complete. It was the 
transformation in her appearance that 
held him spellbound. She was gowned 
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in a half -barbaric costume of white that 
accentuated her splendid figure, and out- 
lined her slightest movement as if it were 
fluent. Her sooty black hair was bound 
in a filet of gold sequins and was gathered 
back from her face; a face which, with 
white neck and bare shoulders, was fault- 
lessly beautifuL A soft light glowed in 
her dusky eyes, and her full red lips were 
parted ever so slightly. 

But Hawkins had little time to marvel. 
His attention was directed to Willcutts 
by a peculiar animal-like sound in the fel- 
low's throat ; a sound that appeared to be 
made up of wrath, astonishment, and dis- 
appointment — and again of wrath. The 
man half rose from the divan, scattering 
the pillows right and left, and in that atti- 
tude stopped as if petrified. His eyes 
stared, his face became red, and the veins 
and cords of his neck distended. Next 
second, with a roar of fury, he sprang at 
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Hawkins. The transition from blatant 
affability to red-eyed, berserker rage had 
been accomplished in an instant. 

Between astonishment at the sudden- 
ness of the onslaught and the swiftness of 
the action Hawkins had little enough time 
to meet it. Willcutts was a heavy man, 
undoubtedly of much strength, and was 
unquestionably Hawkins's physical match. 
Almost without a thought the young man 
dropped forward out of his chair and 
caught his charging assailant just below 
the knees with his shoulders, and as he 
swiftly rose upright the heavier man, 
under his own impetus, shot over him 
through the air, alighting on his face and 
hands with a force' that effectively quieted 
him for some time. 

"What the devil I" gasped the dum- 
founded Hawkins, convinced that his 
shoulder had been shattered. 

At the moment Willcutts charged, 
Irene Chevalier rushed into the room with 
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her hands extended as if to keep them 
asunder. Her expression was one of utter 
horror. She paused for a moment, agita- 
tedly, and then whispered hurriedly to 
Hawkins: 

"Gol— fly! He'U kill you; he's ter- 
rible in a rage/' 

She wrung her hands despairingly, and 
went on with frenzied incoherence. " Oh, 
please! please! please go! He is desper- 
ate!" 

But Hawkins had now fully recovered 
himself. 

" You forget," he said, calmly, " that I 
had a reason for coming, to this place to- 
night. I must learn of Frances Kenneday 
before I go. As for being desperate," he 
went on, not for an instant removing his 
eyes from the huddled figure on the floor, 
" I 'm pretty bad myself, at times." 

The figure showed signs of returning 



consciousness. 



Here, you, Willcutts!" sharply from 
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Hawkins. "You stay where you are — 
hear? If you get up I '11 put a bullet in 
you. Mind^ I '11 take no chances." 

Willcutts groaned^ rolled over, and^ 
propping himself unsteadily upon one el- 
bow, stared stupidly at Hawkins and the 
blue-steel barrel of the revolver. One side 
of his face was badly disfigured. And 
now, gradually, intelligence began to 
creep into his look. 

Hawkins did not seem angry, but there 
was determination in his deliberate move- 
ments, and a suggestion of trouble, and 
big trouble, to come. In some way Irene, 
standing near, seemed to sense this, and 
she stepped toward him. "Believe me," 
she cried, in an agony of distress — 
"listen: I did not — I did not anticipate 
this. I did not know — I could not be- 
lieve—" 

But he checked her advance with a swift 
and searching look. 

"Stand back I" 
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His words snapped like a whip-lash. 

"I don't understand this, but I can't 
be hampered by you. If you are going 
to tell me where Frances Kenneday is, 
now that I Ve kept my pact, and brought 
you this " — he indicated the figure on the 
floor — *^ you must tell me quickly, because 
I am going to end this little tea-party." 

She did not reply. Willcutts was eye- 
ing him with deep and abiding hatred in 
his look, and Hawkins knew that he owed 
all his safety to the pistol. Half the width 
of the room was between them, and he was 
resolved that the space should not be nar- 
rowed by so much as an inch. Behind the 
man on the floor, over against the farther 
wall, was one of the divans. He indicated 
it with a slight movement of the revolver. 

" Over there," he conmianded briefly. 

Willcutts did not stir, and Hawkins's 
face drew into hard lines. "I shall not 
ask you again," he said, pleasantly. " Get 
— over — to — that — divan. Now I " 
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Slowly and with obvious pain^ the fel- 
low essayed to rise. Irene Chevalier 
hastened as if to assist him^ but he turned 
upon her like a quarrelsome dog, snarling 
viciously : 
You go to 
Algol 

With the dominant note of her cry she 
stopped, wavered, and then, all suddenly, 
she wilted like a beautiful flower, buried 
her face in the curve of one white arm, 
and began to sob. turning half away from 
the two men. 

Hawkins, seeing that things bade fair 
to hang on for a time, and having only 
the thought of Frances and her peril to 
consider, since he had the whip-hand in 
the present situation, composedly sank 
upon a divan, and after crossing his legs 
to allow the revolver to rest easily over 
one knee, kept it pointed imwaveringly 
in Willcutts's direction. 

"And now, WiUcutts," he said, in a 
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new, hard voice, "let us all understand 
one another. Why did you attack me?" 

The other had become sullen. His chin 
rested on his breast, but he continued to 
watch, with inflamed, unwinking eyes, this 
young fellow who was carrying things 
with such a high hand. 

"Come — don't be grumpy. You will 
have plenty of time to sulk at the police 
station. 

"Police station! What for!" came in 
a startled cry from the woman. 

"What for? Perhaps you can best 
answer that question yourself," he told 
her, though his eyes did not move from 
the figure on the divan. " A fellow of his 
nice, quiet, pleasant cutthroat disposition 
has no business running at large. If that 
is not sufficient, for the abduction of 
Frances Kenneday — " 

Willcutts stured. "That's a lie," he 
growled. 

" And if you need another reason," con- 
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tinued Hawkins, judiciaUy, ''because he 
is an accomplice of Dr. Antonio Fa- 
detti — Careful I — don't get up I" as 
Willcutts seemed to be gathering himself 
for a spring. " That last moves you, eh ? '* 

" You put up that gun, and I '11 show 
you how fast I can move." 

Hawkins laughed. 

" Very likely, but just now we are going 
to get down to business." 

He hazarded a quick glance at the 
woman, and beheld her deathly pale, her 
eyes riveted upon him. 

" Perhaps Miss Chevalier will explain," 
he added. 

"Oh, Algol — my dear I" she cried, 
tearfuUy; "tell him—" 

" Shut up I " Willcutts brutally checked 
her. "If you open your face I'll kill 
you." 

Hawkins's chin went forward. 

." Stop that, Willcutts. You are in no 
position to talk of killing anyone. So it 's 
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•dear Algo/ is it? Just how dear, Miss 
ChevaKer?" 

" He is my husband/' 

"Your—" 

The reply was staggering. 

"The deuce he is! And you had the 
eflFrontery to draw me into a family row? 
Why, please, did you a;dopt this means 
of seeing your husband, Mrs. Willcutts?" 

Of a sudden she turned defiantly on the 
man at bay. 

" Because," she said, bitterly, " I loved 
him, and I wanted to give him one more 
chance. Because he knows where Fran- 
ces Kenneday is — " 

A menacing, throaty growl came from 
the man, and he started to speak. Haw- 
kins's eyes narrowed. 

"Willcutts, see here" — his tone was 
very quiet — "you wouldn't talk when 
you had the floor — and that 's not a joke, 
either — and now you haven't politeness 
not to interrupt a lady. I might gag you. 
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you know." Their eyes met for a mo- 
ment, and he turned to the woman. 
Proceed, Mrs. Willcutts/' he said. 
Because I wanted to give him a chance 
of redeeming himself with me." The 
handsome black eyes flashed. '^Now he 
has lost that chance. Oh, you needn't 
look at me in that way, you devil I I 'm 
not afraid of you — either of you or of 
your influence with my uncle. I'm 
through with you — now — after this. I 
am going to tell all — do you hear me, 
Algo WiUcutts?— aU!" 

She stood with hands clenched, her form 
quivering with passion, and the black eyes 
flaming with wrath-a splendid animal 
aroused. Presently, with a gesture that 
carried something of heartsick weariness, 
and something of pathos and renuncia- 
tion, she turned from the man and faced 
Hawkins. 

"I adopted this subterfuge," she said, 
speaking quietly now, '' because he would 
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not have come otherwise. But I was not 
so unfair toward you as you think. He 
knows where Frances Kenneday is — I 
am 9ure he knows. He has been playing 
upon her girlish fancies for some purpose 
of his own — of his and my uncle's. Now 
that I feel as I do, I want to save her, and 
I — I thought he might care for me — a 
little — yet. I thought — I had hoped — " 

In a flash the room was plimged in 
darkness. 

Instantly Hawkins raised his revolver 
and fired once — twice — in the direction 
of Willcutts, with a crash of sound almost 
deafening. 

Then an arm, lean and sinewy, tight- 
ened like a steel band around his throat. 
His head was bent slowly, irresistibly 
back*. 

He put forth all his strength, but with- 
out avail. It was as if life were being 
crushed out of him in some titanic vise. 
Gradually his breath was failing him; 
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lights danced dizzily before his eyes; a 
great roarings as of many seas, surged in 
his ears. From an immeasurable distance 
came the woman's voice rising in one pro- 
longed, piercing shriek, which changed 
abruptly to a gurgling, choking cry. Next 
there was the thud of a heavy body. The 
revolver clattered upon the floor, a nimble 
hand went dexterously through his 
pockets, and he knew hazily that it took 
the cross. 

The last thing that struck upon his 
comprehension, before consciousness left 
him utterly, was the soft, derisive laugh 
of Dr. Facietti. 
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CHAPTER XV 

"THE JOINT IN mS ARMOR'* 

WHEN Hawkins recovered himself 
his first sensation was that his 
throat was filled with red-hot splinters; 
then that he was again on the roof -garden 
— spot of glorified memory — with Just 
Smith, for that shabby individual was 
bending anxiously over him. Next in- 
stant things came back with a rush. He 
was lying on the floor where he had 
dropped, but now the room was flooded 
with light. He sat up dizzily. After an 
eflFort to fix his attention, the room ceased 
to spin like a top. 

" That 's better I Come — on the j ump 1 
There 's work ahead I '* 

Hawkins looked up in amazement. 
Could this be Just Smith, the mild, the 
quiet, the difiident? The little man's eyes 
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snapped as he jerked Hawkins to his feet 
and thrust the revolver into his hand. He 
gave one or two terse, quick conunands to 
a couple of policemen who were stooping 
over the inert body of Willcutts, and 
turned again to the young man. 

"No time for questions now," he said, 
brusquely. " Come 1 " 

Mr. Just Smith, Hawkins began to 
understand, was engaged about his busi- 
ness. He followed submissively enough, 
but at the door he asked one question : 

" I must have winged oiu' friend Will- 
cutts?" 

" Not unless you used a knife. I sur- 
mised that you did the shooting, but both 
bullets went high. It has been a fine Ital- 
ian hand that did for Willcutts." 

"Facietti's?" 

"I think not," said Smith, slowly. 
"There was a stiletto — a woman's 
weapon — among the gentleman's ribs. 
Come, hiu'ry I " 
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But what's become of Irene now?" 
Skipped. That's a job for the police 
to look after." 

"AndFacietti?" 

"We are after him," returned Smith, 
increasing his already rapid stride; "the 
grass will have no time to grow under his 
feet from this time on. Your wits had no 
more than left you when we had the door 
down and the Italian on the rim. It was 
Facietti that choked you, wasn't it?" 

"It was," Hawkins ruefully replied. 
" He not only choked me, but he took the 
crimson cross into the bargain." 

"You had it?" Smith voiced a deep 
amazement. " How — " 

His interest abruptly faded. "You 
lost it, though; it's up to us to keep 
Facietti moving until we get it back." 

He shot a keen glance at the young 
man. " I 'd give a month's wages to get 
the thing in my hands long enough to 
examine it closelyJ 
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'"Wouldn't be worth the price of ad- 
mission," said Hawkins, saving his breath 
for the pace the detective was setting. 

" Perhaps not," agreed the latter. " At 
any rate, an object so greedily coveted by 
a man of Facietti's character cannot be 
entirely without some interesting points; 
mark that." 

" The ' Evil Eye,' " muttered Hawkins ; 
but his companion laughed ironically. 

"Anyhow," said Smith, "whatever its 
value, it has dominated the man's life ; he 
is consumed with a desire for it, and it will 
be the thing that will bring about his 
downfaU." 

"The joint in his armor," the young 
man observed. 

" Precisely. Facietti knows where Miss 
Kenneday is, and when we get him we 
shall recover the cross and wring from his 
unwilling lips the secret of her hiding- 
place." 

"Do you think any harm has come to 
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her?" Hawkins did not try to keep the 
anxiety out of his voice, 

" I have not permitted myself to think 
of that at all," replied Smith, gravely. 
" Undoubtedly Facietti, through his tool, 
Bagby, has had her kidnaped because he 
thought, mistakenly, that she had the 
cross. I don't know to what lengths the 
man would go, but — " Hawkins was 
suddenly startled by the other clutching 
his arm with a cry: ''Look I There he 
goes now I** 

During the conversation the two had 
been proceeding rapidly north and east, in 
the direction of Roscommon Street; and 
at Smith's ejaculation they broke into a 
run. Far ahead, under a street light, 
could be descried the tall form of the flee- 
ing Italian. He was running at top 
speed. 

" We must reach him before he gets to 
the drug store," panted Smith, " or he will 
give us the slip." 
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They were entering Roscommon Street 
as he spoke, and it was becoming apparent 
that the older man's exertion was telling 
on him, as the gap between him and his 
pursuers steadily lessened. When Facietti 
reached the drug store entrance Hawkins 
and Smith were scarcely a block away. 
By some chance — perhaps because of the 
owner's absence — the little store was 
closed and locked at that hour, and the 
Italian, with a despairing glance behind 
him, wearily took up the flight again. 

As Smith and Hawkins passed the 
store, a small, dark-clad figure came out 
of Mrs. Shea's boarding house and started 
to follow them, crying something at the 
top of her childish voice, but neither of 
them noticed the fact. 

Neither was running fast now. Facietti 
was plainly exhausted, although he stum- 
bled bravely on, heading toward the river. 
An occasional belated pedestrian looked 
at them curiously, but they were not 
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halted. By tacit consent Smith and Haw- 
kins were making no attempt to overtake 
their quarry until the more secluded dis- 
trict of the river-front was reached. They 
were certain that he could not escape 
them, and if shooting, in the final scene, 
were to result, they desired to put it oflf as 
long as possible. 

Then, suddenly, Facietti was no longer 
to be seen. 

He had been in plain view but a mo- 
ment before, slipping swiftly and silently 
in the shadows of the buildings; but at 
once it seemed that he had disappeared. 
Smith quested about like a fretful hound, 
but Hawkins was first to see where the 
Italian had gone. 

' Down this aUey I " he cried. " Quick I " 

The " alley " was little more than a nar- 
row air-shaft between two huge buildings. 
It was dark, but seemed clear of obstruc- 
tions, and the two ran through it at top 
speed. It ended abruptly at the water's 
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edge. A narrow footway skirted the 
river, leading to a big warehouse, but 
Facietti was not in sight. 

And that seemed the journey's end. 
The locality was characterized chiefly by 
dirt and foul smells. The river, like a pool 
of oil, poured forth its own pecuUar odor, 
and all about black masses of tall build- 
ings were sharply defined against the sky, 
while here and there low, turtle-like 
freight houses sprawled in between. 

Close at hand, under a smother of 
smoke, were a railroad shed and yards, 
with much noise and confusion and puff- 
ing of engines and screaming of set 
brakes, and the clatter and crash of 
shunted cars. 

Back in the river, though, the night was 
intensified, and the stream was as silent 
as the Styx. The outline of a monster 
freighter, warped close to its dock, 
loomed phantom-like, and two other 
boats, bow to stem, lay silent and dark. 
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their funnels black against the sky. Un- 
seen, the river writhed sluggishly onward. 

Smith peered intently along the foot- 
way leading to the warehouse. He was 
as collected as he had been the night of 
the roof -garden episode, and as calm. He 
was humming a fragment of melody to 
himself, and for a moment Hawkins felt 
that his presence had been forgotten. 

Then the little man took a fresh grip 
on his big revolver. He had not ceased 
to stare at the warehouse. "Come," he 
said, " we will find him in there." 

The two men started toward the dark 
building together, just as a little dark-clad 
figure turned into the alley. 

But this they did not know. 
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AS MAN TO MAN 



THE two men paused at the entrance 
of the warehouse. The big doors 
stood wide open, their outline barely dis- 
tinguishable in the gloom. There was not 
a sound from the building — such noises as 
came to the two watchers were harmonized 
and softened to a low murmur by dis- 
tance, and served only to intensify the 
surrounding silence. After a second of 
strained listening — 

"Grot a couple of forty -five car- 
tridges?" inquired Hawkins. "Want 
'em for this cannon." 

Smith passed them over without a word, 
and a faint click was aU that revealed the 
operation of extracting the two exploded 
shells and inserting new ones. 

The darkness was so dense that only by 
keeping close to his companion was it pos- 
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sible for Hawkins to see him at all, and 
then merely as the vaguest of dim out- 
lines — ghost-like, for the man was abso- 
lutely silent in all of his movements. 

The insertion of the fresh cartridges 
was but the work of a moment, and simul- 
taneously with the closing of the weapon 
two things happened that divided the 
young man's attention. Every nerve sud- 
denly thrilled as he detected a movement 
against the wall of the building, and at the 
same time heard the man beside him stir 
as if he had made some rapid shift of po- 
sition. 

It would perhaps be too much to say 
that Hawkins saw a figure creeping along 
close to the wall, for the shadows were so 
deep that whatever it was that riveted his 
attention was no more than a denser blot 
of black moving against the darkness be- 
hind. He stretched forth his left hand — 
the other held the revolver — to grasp his 
companion's arm — and then he froze. 
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The hand encountered an arm, to be 
sure, and the flesh beneath the coat-sleeve 
was human and alive; yet, without turn- 
ing his head, at the instant of contact he 
knew that it was not Smith's arm. And 
it was not doubt that chilled him, either, 
but absolute, certain conviction, together 
with uncanniness, that such a thing could 
be possible. Some infinitely subtle sense 
of recognition had flashed the message to 
his brain, and so his hand leaped back al- 
most without his own volition. 

Turning now, he was aware of a taU, 
dark figure in the place where Smith had 
been, and of two burning eyes fixed upon 
him. The identity of that presence gave 
not the slightest room for doubt — where 
Smith had stood not a moment before 
there now stood Dr. Facietti. Too utterly 
astoimded to do an}i;hing but hold himself 
upright with a breathless rigidity, and 
stare back at those luminous eyes, Haw- 
kins was like a man in a trance. For the 
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moment his mind was blank; and then, 
quick as a flash, he raised his weapon in 
defense. 

But even before his finger tightened 
upon the trigger the figure had vanished, 
instantly swallowed by the night. 

With revolver in readiness, he dashed 
forward toward the entrance of the build- 
ing. At the second step he stumbled over 
a form lying in the narrow way, and f eU 
to his knees. He had no time now to 
bestow on Smith, though a distinct pang 
came to him as he realized that the little 
detective had come to harm. He pressed 
on to the grim work. 

The room did not open upon a hall or 
vestibule, but apparently upon a large 
space which occupied the entire ground 
floor. He knew this because he had en- 
tered at once a place of magnified echoes. 
Although he moved swiftly he did so as si- 
lently as possible; and while upon the 
sidewalk his sudden rush forward had 
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been practically noiseless, here, in this 
Cimmerian void, his first step sent a thou- 
sand weird echoes reverberating from waU 
to ceiling, with that mmiistakable, reper- 
cussive timbre characteristic of aU vast 
empty chambers. At once he stopped and 
held his breath. No, he was not mistaken ; 
somebody was hunying on tiptoe through 
the darkness in front of him ! 

Indubitably, that somebody was Fa- 
cietti. He must be making for a stair- 
way. Hawkins would have to be guided 
by the sense of sound alone. Then, too, 
with every step forward, he must run the 
risk of an ambuscade. 

He advanced with infinite caution, 
striving vainly to see, every sense strained 
to the utmost to catch the slightest indi- 
cation of movement. Occasionally he 
halted in order to listen the better, and 
every time he did so he was rewarded by 
a faint sound ahead of him — no more 
than a bare stirring or rustling in the dark. 
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Then somebody stumbled upon the first 
step of a stairway. He dashed forward, 
heedless, now, of what the blackness might 
have in store for him. 

He in turn found the stairs, and sped 
recklessly up them. It did not occur to 
him as at all remarkable that the fugitive 
did not pause and either allow him to lose 
himself in the strange building, as must 
inevitably have happened, or else waylay 
him as he passed. He was pressing on, 
fired with zeal to bring the game at once 
and finally to a count, when suddenly he 
paused, hand upon the stair rail, breath- 
less. 

He had heard something very like a 
sigh — as if someone were growing very 
tired of waiting. He held himself tense, 
his hand gripping hard upon the revolver, 
and to his desire to capture the fellow was 
now added a dull glow of anger. It 
looked as if an ambuscade were indeed 
planned. 
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He was surrounded by the silence of the 
tomb. 

For many minutes he stood so — eager, 
expectant ; straining eyes and ears to pen- 
etrate the well-nigh palpable blackness, or 
catch the least stir from Facietti, above 
and beyond him — but not a sound. 

For a moment the game seemed hope- 
less. The Italian, halted somewhere there 
in the darkness above, was waiting — ^wait- 
ing, and he had every advantage. They 
were alone in the building. Down on the 
walk lay Smith, bleeding and unconscious, 
perhaps dead. Frances was gone, and 
Willcutts was dead. Events had twisted 
themselves imtil it would seem that Fa- 
cietti, with his silky laugh, was again to 
dominate the situation. 

The waiting was intolerable, and he had 
decided to go forward and take the conse- 
quences, when affairs suddenly resolved 
themselves. A knife whizzed by him, and 
with a sharp and echoing clatter Facietti 
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sped up the stairs. Hawkins fired once — 
twice — ^thrice, in the direction of the foot- 
steps, but the Italian did not halt, and in 
a moment the young man was after him. 

The pursuit ended upon the roof. 
Hawkins put forth aU his strength to 
reach his quarry before he could disap- 
pear through some secret opening un- 
known to the pursuer. When he emerged 
upon top of the building the Italian was 
a hundred feet away, running toward the 
parapet. 

He reached the edge and was about to 
throw himself over when he recoiled with 
an oath. He had apparently expected 
to be able to drop to the roof of the build- 
ing below, but he saw that it was fully 
thirty feet down. With a characteristic 
shrug he turned and faced the young man, 
who was advancing on him, revolver in 
hand. 

Perhaps three paces from the man at 
bay Hawkins halted. Up to this point he 
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had been acting with a more or less calm 
deliberation, grimly determined to pursue 
this dangerous creature until he had 
tracked it down and rendered it forever 
harmless; but now, as they stood face to 
face; as he observed the satirical little 
twist of his foe's thin lips, the mocking 
light in the half -veiled eyes that regarded 
him so steadily, all his surcharged emo- 
tions gushed to the surface. His anger 
toward the man was so great that for a 
space he could not talk coherently. At 
last, however, in a choking, panting voice, 
he managed to make known his desire and 
his purpose. 

"You scoundrel — you dog — you em- 
bodiment of all that is cruel and evil — 
you *11 smile differently in a moment. You 
are going to live just long enough to teU 
me what you have done with Frances 
Kenneday, then I am going to kill you, 
like the fiend you are." 

Slowly the smile faded from the face 
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with its multitude of wrinkles. There was 
no question but that Hawkins meant just 
what he said. Facietti knew it, knew that 
now with the tables turned against him his 
opponent was armed with every advan- 
tage, and for the first time a chill crept 
over him. Still, he was far from losing his 
head; evil though the man might be, he 
was not a coward. 

"Come now, Mr. Hawkins," he said, 
evenly, " what sort of proposal is that to 
oflFer me? If am to die anyhow, what will 
it profit me to give you this information? 
What will it profit you if I die with it un- 
spoken?" 

Torn mentally as he was, it took some 
time for this rational aspect of the matter 
to present its appeal to the young man. 
He strove to collect hhnself , to try to force 
himself to realize that very likely upon the 
outcome of this meeting Frances's very 
life depended. While he stood pondering 
and trying with all his might to pull him- 
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self together, Facietti continued speaking. 

" Come now, be reasonable," purred the 
velvety voice. " You do not need to keep 
that enormous pistol pointed at me. I 
know when I am beaten; I give up — sur- 
render unconditionally. I quite realize 
that this is not a — ah — what you caU 
giuoco? a joke. . . . Lower that pistol!" 

"And the cross," Hawkins suddenly 
said, still painfully conscious of his con- 
stricted throat muscles and the resultant 
harshness of his voice. The storm of his 
feelings was not to be subdued all in a 
moment. This man had done Frances a 
grievous wrong, and more than anything 
under the stars that winked so silently 
down at them, he yearned to kill. 

" The cross I " he barked again. " I must 
have the cross." 

Facietti did not reply at once. He 
stood perfectly motionless, eyeing his op- 
ponent with a look that never for -an in- 
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stant wavered. When he did speak it was 
in a voice vastly altered; there had crept 
into it an insistent, compelling element of 
power. 

*' That is another matter/' said the man, 
at last. ^^I must think a minute." 

The steady look continued, and Haw- 
kins hegan to feel uncomfortably sensible 
of the burning eyes, now that the veil of 
their drooping lids was lifted. 

"Lower that pistol!" said the voice, 
quietly but firmly. 

Hawkins stirred uneasily, and the 
weapon actually swerved a trifle in his 
hand; but at once the gleaming muzzle 
retiUTied to cover the motionless figure 
against the wall. 

" Lower that pistol ! " 

The voice was growing wonderfully 
soothing and pleasant to hear. Hawkins 
felt his resentment slipping away from 
him ; and, too, it was beginning to seem a 
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bit ridiculous — a trifle cheap and theat- 
rical. This was Dr. Antonio Facietti, 
Frances's friend — 

''Lower that pistol! ^^ 

How absurd for such a dignified and 
scholarly gentleman to be up here on the 
roof of a seven-story building, pinned like 
a beetle to the parapet, at such an un- 
seemly hour of the morning 1 For an 
infinitesimal portion of a second Hawkins 
experienced a strange sensation of detach- 
ment — as if his soul, the vital spark of 
him, had traveled miles and miles away, 
and he was looking down at the extraor- 
dinary scene from afar. And then — this 
time without him knowing it — the revol- 
ver once more wavered in his hand, slowly 
sank until it pointed toward the roof. 

Straight from the wall, as if he had been 
propelled by a powerful spring, Facietti 
leaped upon him. 

In a flash Hawkins was himself again, 
but — alas I — no longer master of the sit- 
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uation. His weapon went clattering to 
the roof as the twain closed. 

It was man to man now; but the strug- 
gle was brief. The older man, wearied 
by his unusual exertions, was no match 
for the younger; he had fired his last 
bolt, and it had failed, and this animal- 
like attack was the sole remaining expe- 
dient of desperation — unless the fortunes 
of battle should oflFer him a better one. 
Slowly Hawkins bore him down and back- 
ward. The young man fought with a 
ferocity that seemed gradually to unnerve 
his antagonist. All the while he was 
panting through his teeth: "Where is 
Frances? Curse you, what have you done 
with Frances Kenneday?" And, too, he 
was searching feverishly through Fa- 
cietti's pockets for the cross, scarcely 
aware of what he was about. The trinket 
had for so long a time obsessed him that 
the performance was quite automatic — a 
subconscious prompting. It was a thing 
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to be done. Whether he learned of Fran- 
ces or not the cross must be recovered; 
his very existence depended upon it. The 
trinket was a fetich through which aU his 
and Frances's troubles would be resolved. 

All at once his hand closed upon it; he 
jerked it forth. At that moment Facietti, 
with a marvelously agile movement, 
writhed from under Hawkins's grasp; 
and sprang up. He kicked the young 
man viciously in the face, and ran to the 
edge of the roof. For a moment Haw- 
kins was stunned; and then, grasping the 
revolver and supporting himself upon his 
elbow, his face distorted with a pain that 
wrung a sob from him, he emptied the 
weapon at the fleeing figure as fast as he 
could move his finger. 

He was not destined to learn whether 
any of the leaden missiles took effect, for 
with a cry that was made up of baffled 
rage and bitter disappointment, the Ital- 
ian leaped far out from the rear waU and 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THE CROSS'S SECRET 

** A UNT is away for the afternoon 
JljL and we are all alone," quoth Miss 
Frances Kenneday, with animation. 
"It's so comfy here. Now, take your 
time, begin at the beginning, and tell me 
all about it." 

"Forget the cross — confound the 
cross!" was Philip Hawkins's impolite 
response to this overture. " I have some- 
thing a thousand times more important 
and interesting to talk about. Fanny 
Kenneday, nobody could look into your 
eyes and refuse you anything." 

She blushed, and the violet eyes dropped 
to a letter he was holding. Her own 
fingers were toying with the crimson cross, 
nervously, but obviously iminfluenced by 
its sinister and tragic associations. 

" What is it ? " she murmured. 

He handed her the letter. "It's just 
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like you, Fan, to remember a friend, to 
do a thing so splendid. Read it." 

" *A commmiication of even date from 
Miss Frances Kenneday,* " she read, imder 
her breath, " * has persuaded me to give you 
a prompt decision regarding your motor 
speeder. Any friend of Miss Kenneday's 
commands my confidence and esteem. 

"*After several conferences between 
Mr. Cardigan and myself, we are of a mind 
to view the matter favorably, and believe 
that an arrangement may be made that 
will result profitably to all parties inter- 
ested. Please call at my ofiice at your 
earliest convenience.' " 

It was signed, " Moses Sills." 

When she had finished reading, the 
color was high in Fanny's face, her eyes 
were dancing. Hawkins was watching 
her with a look that seemed to exert a 
most disconcerting effect upon her. 

" I told you he was a dear," she said. 

"Not he — you," returned Hawkins, 
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ardently. "Fanny — Fanny Kennedayl 
How can I ever thank youl I want to 
devote every day of my life to showing 
my gratitude— to proving my loving 
devotion 1 " 

" Tell me about the cross/' she broke in 
nervously. "Your suspense is ended. 
And, oh, PhO, I am so gladl — glad for 
your sake, glad that I was in a position 
to be even of such trifling help." 

"Trifling I" he uttered, scornfully. 
"Without you, you dearest and loveliest 
of all creatures — " 

Breathlessly, in pretty confusion, she 
checked him again. 

"The cross — I am just dying to hear 
about it. Do tell me, Phil I How did 
Irene Chevalier ever get it in the flrst 
place?" 

With a sigh, the young man steadied 
himself and leaned back in his chair. The 
two were seated in the big, sunny library 
of the imposing Lake Shore Drive house. 
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and their chairs were very close together. 
How did Irene get it? " repeated Fannie. 
I don*t know — not certainly," he re- 
plied. "Are you positive that Baghy stole 
it?" 

"Absolutely — if that is the creature's 
name. A man was in my room, and woke 
me up. I could barely make out his figure 
in the faint Ught, but that was enough — I 
was so frightened I — ught — I couldn't 
even scream." The bare recollection pro- 
voked a shudder of abhorrence. " He not 
only took the cross, but everything else he 
could find." 

" Yet Facietti said that Bagby swore to 
him he couldn't find it — for it undoubt- 
edly was Bagby you discovered in your 
room — and a few hours later Irene has it. 
The most logical inference is, she saw him 
before the doctor did. It is not difficult to 
imagine how easily a woman like Irene 
Chevalier could work her will with so sorry 
a specimen as Bagby. Anyhow, IVe 
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heard that she had a wonderful influenoe 
over him. She cajoled it out of him some 
way; then, to save his face, he lied to 
Facietti. We know how well he saved it ; 
he was dead within twelve hours after the 
Italian discovered his duplicity." 

"Was she so very pretty, Phil?" 

Miss Frances was demurely following, 
with a forefinger, the pattern of her gown. 
Hawkins glanced quickly at her, and, 
being wholly unsuspicious of feminine 
guile, his answer came convincingly. 

" Pretty ? " he echoed. " What is mere 
beauty of face and form when it is not 
illumined from within?" He paused. 
" Look at me." 

Slowly her long lashes raised until her 
eyes met his ardent gaze, and fell before it. 

" Never," he said fervently, " never, so 
long as I live, will I see an3i;hing but the 
elusive, unnamable light that lies in your 
eyes. Whatever else it may be, Fanny, it 
is true beauty." 
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The girl flushed with pleasure, but 
quickly changed the subject. 

"Just think — Mr. Willcutts is dead, 
and Bagby is dead, and Irene and Dr. 
Facietti are missing, aU over this worth- 
less little ornament." 

Since Smith's expressed desire to exam- 
ine the cross at close range, Phil Hawkins 
had beeli thinking. He now said : " I 'm 
not so sure about its worthlessness." 

With a quick motion, he reached forth 
and captured both the cross and the hand 
that held it. He scrutinized the odd bit 
of jewelry as it lay upon her pink palm. 
"Facietti was no fool, and he had good 
and sufficient reasons for wanting the 
thing, aside from any silly story of the 
* Evil Eye ' that might have got in circu- 
lation." 

Frances did not seem to notice that her 
hand was in captivity. 

"Tell me how the detective is — Mr. 
Smith, you called him," she said. 
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''I stopped at the hospital an hour 
ago. He was conscious, and will get weU, 
although it was rather a nasty wound he 
received. You see, Geraldine — blessed 
child -7- had been looking for me ever since 
they had locked you up at Mrs. Shea's, 
and when she saw us in pursuit of Facietti 
last night, at the time of his futile attempt 
to win his drug store unobserved by us, 
she started right out after us. We were 
too intent upon the chase to heed her 
cries. How she ever escaped being lost in 
the dark, I don't know, but she did, and 
irrupted upon the roof, like a miniature 
chunk of lava, just as Facietti jumped. 

"Well, I carried her down-stairs, and 
found old Smith there, mighty near gone. 
I got him in an ambulance, brought Greral- 
dine back to Roscommon Street, and 
forced Mrs. Shea to press the secret spring 
and release you. That 's all there was to 
that part of it. ' 

"But how did they ever get you into 
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the room of the green door? You haven't 
told me that yet." 

"It was simple enough. The man, 
Bagby, called with the machine, and told 
me that my aunt's driver was ill. You 
know, I did n't see him distinctly enough, 
in my room, ever to recognize him; so I 
unsuspectingly accepted him as a substi- 
tute, got in, and directed him to take me 
home. We had n't gone two blocks when 
Dr. Facietti came out into the street, and, 
after signalling us to stop, told me that 
little Geraldine had been dangerously hurt. 
She had been struck by a street car, he 
said, and was calling for me. Of course, 
I couldn't get to her fast enough. The 
chauffeur defied all speed regulations in 
getting me back to Roscommon Street 
and to Mrs. Shea's. I asked Dr. Facietti 
to come also, and he did. Once there, 
they took me upstairs and led me into the 
room of the green door — and then — and 
then they informed me that it was all a 
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trick, and that I must give them the cross, 
if I had it, or give them a note to my aunt 
so they could get it if it was at home. 

'' Mrs. Shea and Dr. Facietti were both 
in there with me, and I was never so 
frightened in my Ufe; but I convinced 
them that I didn't have it, and didn't 
know where it was. Mrs. Shea was for 
letting me go, but Facietti objected. He 
said that if I didn't have it you did, and 
he would keep me locked up until you 
brought it to him ; and then both of them 
went away. I think it was their intention 
to keep me there until they obtained the 
cross and had made good their escape." 

She told the story very simply, with no 
attempt to depict the stalking terror of 
her night in the iron room, and Hawkins 
looked at her, strangely moved. She smiled 
happily into his eyes. 

" Why did the doctor want the cross so 
badly, Phil ? " she asked. " It is n't worth 
anything." 
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"I think it is,'* returned Hawkins, 
gravely, his thoughts flashing once more 
to the cause of all their troubles. " Here, 
let 's have a closer look at it." 

He regretfully released the hand while 
he examined the trinket, for the first time 
minutely. It was as Frances said — prac- 
tically worthless. It was a plain little 
crossbar affair. The arms were perhaps 
two and a half inches in length. The red 
enamel was chipped off in places. The 
four ends of the arms were slightly flo- 
riated, and that was all. Hawkins was 
about to hand it back, when suddenly — 

"Wait a minute!" he cried, a trace of 
excitement in his tones. "What's this 
little pinhead arrangement got to do with 

it?" ^ 

He indicated a tiny projection that had 
at first escaped his scrutiny, at the end of 
one of the arms. He tried pressing upon 
it, but without effect. It would move 
neither up nor down. 
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"Try turning it around/* suggested 
Frances. 

The intentness with which he applied 
himself to the matter in hand had excited 
her curiosity, and all unconsciously her 
face was almost touching his. 

He acted on the hint, and found that 
the projection could be turned half-way 
round the arm. As he did so he observed 
that the petals on one of the flowers on 
the end slowly opened. 

He peered into the hollow of the arm, 
and then shook something therefrom into 
Frances's lap. It was a quill of paper, so 
tightly rolled that it was scarcely thicker 
than a match. 

The eyes of both were now dancing with 
excitement, and with irrepressible impa- 
tience Frances extended an eager hand to 
grasp the well-nigh solid roll of paper. 

The young man imceremoniously jerked 
it beyond her reach. 
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"Careful!" he cried. "Let the plot 
mature naturally." 

In a moment he had found the outer 
edge of the roll, which he proceeded with 
infinite pains to unwind ; a task anything 
but easy of accomplishment, because for 
years, apparently, the paper had been held 
compressed in its present compact form. 

In the end, though, he succeeded in 
doing so. The quality was almost as thin 
as gold-leaf, yet the paper was quite 
opaque. Together they spread it out upon 
the arm of the big chair; but the hands 
of both were trembling so that, between 
them, they allowed it twice to spring back 
to its original cylindrical shape, which it 
proceeded promptly to do the instant 
it escaped from their grasp, and at last it 
shot away from them entirely and fell to 
the floor. And as yet nothing of its sig- 
nificance had been discovered. Stooping 
simultaneously to pick it up, their heads 
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came smartly together, and they burst into 
laughter at the ridiculous picture they 
were making in their excitement. 

" I think," remarked Hawkins, flatten- 
ing the bit of paper in a secure position 
upon the chair arm, " I think we are about 
to discover why Dr. Facietti coveted the 



cross." 



The girl watched him breathlessly. At 
first they thought the paper blank; but a 
narrower examination disclosed, in faint 
characters, the legend : " Page 186 of the 
Book." 

The ink was much faded, but the in- 
scription was presently deciphered. It 
and a dozen or so curious elongated per- 
forations were all the paper bore. The 
position and shape of these openings 
seemed to give the girl an idea. She 
glanced at the pianola. 

" Perhaps," she oflFered doubtfully, " it 
is the record of some inspired old musical 
theme." 
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Hawkins flouted this suggestion. " Oh, 
yes, at the time these holes were made, of 
course this method of preserving tunes 
was available." 

" Then," said the girl, regretfully, " it 
doesn't mean anything." 

"But it just doesl" Hawkins was 
trembling. He thrust his hand into his 
pocket and produced a small black book. 

Do you recognize that?" he asked. 
Why, it 's the little black letter volume 
of travels that Dr. Facietti was so anxious 
to borrow from papa's library! " 

" Precisely." 

" How did you get it, Phil? " 

" Stole it from Facietti," was the laconic 
reply. " I am beginning to have a glim- 
mering of what that old crook meant when 
he said that one must have both the cross 
and the book. 

" Let 's look on page 186." 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CROSS AND THE BOOK 

THE book whose adventures would 
have furnished a story as interest- 
ing as the traveler's tales recorded within, 
was now handled with ahnost superstitious 
care. What age-old secrets would it re- 
veal to its last fascinated possessors? 

With a shaking hand, Hawkins thumbed 
over the pages, his haste so eager that 
more than once he turned a half-dozen or 
more at a time! and it was at last Fran- 
ces's impatient fingers that found the one 
indicated by the paper scrolL 

But the page was disappointing. Fran- 
ces slowly read it aloud, her head so close 
to Hawkins's that her bright hair teased 
his eyes. 

This is what she read, in quaint old 
characters : 
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parsed up se cltffes, some tbtrt? or forts 
foote att a bigb water, fifts or sixts att a 
lowe» l?e people of Sarotnta were wont 
to come to (Ttrras tnne Others compantes, 
wbere se prtests, all wbtte OrefseO, anO 
witb cbasnes of gold an& perle, greeted 
tbem bs a brasen altar, recetvtng tbesrc 
gfftes anb bomages, anb inne return im« 
parting instruction Inne se mssterscs* 
from se great beap of stone se wblcb bab 
composeb se altar steppes, f bebelb Inne 
se East se Usrrbenean Sea, wbereon 
sbone se sunnewitb extreame splenbout 
anb brlgbtnefs* 

]?e nieropbant, a man of exceebing 
great blgnltp anb te\>erence, conbucteb 
me from pe Barge to pe XCemple^ web 
is fasbloneb crofs wpse, anb sometime 
bab been an bunbreb foote broab* att 
se Hortb cribf se ©pence, or (TbauncelU 
bab fallen grie\>ousls inne becap, some 
twel\>e or fifteen foote being mpsinge* 
Here se priests bigge Stones inne ve new 
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The page ended abruptly upon the word. 

" Does n't mean anything, does it, 
Phil?'' said Frances, in a disappointed 
tone. 

The young man was too intent upon 
finding out for himself to waste words in a 
reply. 

"Can't tell — yet,'' he said, tersely. 
"Wonder what those — " 

He lapsed into a study of the paper; 
then, quietly: 

" I believe I have it now," said he. " See 
here." 

He spread the scroll over the page of 
the book, which proved to be precisely the 
size of the space occupied by the printed 
characters. It blotted out all reading ex- 
cept such words and fragments of words 
as appeared where the perforations were 
in the parchment. But the words thus 
disclosed were a meaningless jumble. 

"Try it upside-down," prompted the 
girl, after a heart-sinking pause. 
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He reversed the paper, and together 
they studied the newer eflFect. 

In their excitement the scroll slipped 
from his fingers, and rolling up with a 
spring fell to the floor. 

"Be careful," exclaimed Frances, "it 
wiU crush so easUy." 

Repossessed of the treasure, the unfold- 
ing disclosed fresh breaks in the paper. 

" If we don't keep cool it will be all in 
pieces," said Hawkins. "Let's see, we 
were trying it reversed." 

" Cracky 1" he ejaculated in a moment. 
The girl excitedly clapped her hands. 

" Oh, Phil! " she cried, " I beUeve it does 
mean something ! " 

The words now visible through the holes 
appeared in a quite different light; they 
at least seemed to make for coherence. To 
show just what Hawkins and Miss Kenne- 
day beheld, the parchment and its perfora- 
tions are reproduced, together with the 
words that coincided with them. 
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Hawkins took a pencil and printed the 
words upon a sheet of paper, in the order 
in which they appeared, thus : 

THIETY FOOTE FBOM STONE STEPPES EAST 
FKOM CBOSS NOKTH TWELVE FOOTE DIOGE 

"Now, then, let's clothe the phrases in 
modem characters, and introduce a little 
judicious punctuation," said Hawkins, 
with the air of a spectacled pedagogue. 
"We now have: 

Thirty feet from the stone steps east; from 
the cross north twelve feet — dig. 

" I can't imagine — " He faltered, then 
stopped and scowled at the sheet of paper. 

"But I can!'' Frances exclaimed. 
"The reference to the stone steps and 
the cross means our old villa garden at 
Sorrento. I've spent hours in it. That 
message means to go thirty feet east of 
the old refectory steps, and then you will 
be about twelve feet north of the cross — 
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you are to dig there. Why, I know the 
very spot where the two lines would inter- 
sect 1" 

"But why should you — or I — dig?" 
Hawkins wanted to know. 

For a space she sat silent, her expres- 
sion rapt, as if it had been given to her to 
behold invisible mysteries. At last: 

"It's all so wonderful, Phill" she said 
in a hushed voice. "But I think I can 
tell you that, too," she went on, her com- 
prehension keener than his. " My father 
left a letter for me at his death that I 
never have been able fully to understand. 
Until now I have believed that in his last 
hours his mind was clouded with worry 
and anxiety over my welfare — he had 
lost everything, you know — but this bit 
of paper lends a new significance to his 
letter. Poor papa! Can it be possible 
that after all he was really threatened by 
a deadly peril? He did not dare write 
plainly, he said; but I see now that the 
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very last word of his message was de- 
liberately inserted as a clue, though it has 
been meaningless to me." 

Hawkins was profoundly interestcvl. 
Have you the letter? " he inquired. 
I'll get it. We will read it together." 

She was gone but a moment. Return- 
ing, she put an envelope into his hand. 
The several sheets it contained were writ- 
ten in a small, cramped hand. At times 
the pen manifestly had trembled so that 
certain passages were deciphered only 
with diflSculty; Frances confessed an in- 
ability to read some of them. Here is the 
letter: 

My Daughteb: 

To pen you these lines, perhaps my last mes- 
sage to you, I sit down face to face with Death. 
The dice lie upon the table between us ; but for 
me to cast them is farcical, because they are 
hopelessly cogged in his favor. Of late I have 
been seeing his shadowed visage everywhere. He 
is stalking me close, the grim, silent old chap, 
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sure servant of as cruel and implacable a foe 
as ever hounded a man to his grave ; a foe who 
has marked me for his own, even as all of his 
enemies before me were marked — Grod alone 
knows how many. One thing I do know, how- 
ever, — none ever escaped him. Each one fell 
before his devilish power, and it has been ham- 
mered home to me that my time is near at hand. 
I can not — I dare not be more explicit. Barely 
to think of the possibility of turning that 
malignant nature against you, my poor unpro- 
tected girl, unnerves me, paralyzes me with 
horror. 

I no longer care for myself. I can look up 
from the writing of this and smile into the 
hooded face I can not see, that sits tranquilly 
opposite me, waiting. I am tired out, tired of 
the unending chase, tired of trying to elude 
him, when I know that my every effort is in vain. 
It is for you alone that my heart in this momen- 
tous hour is weighted down with anxiety and 
dread, for as far as the world knows I am 
leaving you, my only child, in comparative 
poverty, when my departure should be the signal 
and the opportunity for you to step into a 
fortune. But Fate has willed it otherwise — 
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tmless you can read this message. As your 
mother was, Frances, you also are a level-headed, 
clear-visioned woman, and I cling to the hope — 
how desperately, I wish I could make you under- 
stand — that you will be able to gather the 
message I so earnestly yearn to Impart. Perhaps 
I should have confided in you before this, but I 
did not. I shrank from the chance of bringing 
you within the coils of my enemy's scheming and 
plotting. Your ignorance of it all has been your 
one bulwark of safety. 

Now, give these lines your closest attention. 
Years ago there came into my possession — it 
matters not how — gold and jewels fit for a 
king's ransom. I need tell you no more than 
that they were honestly come by, that they are 
honestly mine, and when I am gone they will 
just as honestly be yours. The jewels (mostly 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls, though there is one 
splendid emerald weighing upwards of fourteen 
carats), comprise the bulk of the treasure of 
the Borgias — and a. magnificent treasure it is, 
my dear. When this treasure came to my hands 
I was already wealthy, but the dazzle and glitter 
of it fastened upon the covetous side of my 
nature, and I became more fearful of losing it 
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than I was of losing my souL Don't shudder, 
dear girl; it was only one manifestation of 
human nature. So I hid the gold and gems 
safely away. 

But now, in my hour of sore need, I dare not 
try to avail myself of them, for my enemy's 
eye — an Evil Eye, Frances, — has not for a 
moment relaxed its vigilance. Every hour since 
the day the treasure became mine has that eye 
been trying to search out its hiding-place. But 
mark you this, my daughter, every villain will 
in the end work his own undoing ; the time will 
surely come, and it is not far distant, when my 
enemy's wickedness will bring retribution crash- 
ing down upon his head. And when that time 
comes — but not till then, I charge you — 
when that time comes it will be safe for you to 
recover the wealth which, if Fate for once is 
kind, shall prove to have been an anchor cast to 
windward. 

But alas for human planning! It is hard 
enough that I am obliged to leave merely this 
riddle to you; that I can only point to the 
answer, not reveal it, is infinitely harder. But 
the Crimson Cross has been stolen from me; it 
has, I fear, passed once more into the hands of 
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my enemy, and without it the riddle must remain 
unanswered. Tonight, however, the feeling is 
strong upon me that the cross shall return to 
you again. Something tells me that it shall. 
When it does, bear this in mind — the Cross and 
the Book together hold the secret ; strive to read 
that secret, and when you have done so, go 
" digge." 

This, my beloved daughter, is the last 
bequest of 

YouE Fathek. 

Hawkins stared at the pages of this 
remarkable composition a long time; the 
two were very still. He was impressed 
by the obscure tenns in which it was 
couched, which, however, rendered it pro- 
foimdly significant to one familiar with 
both the cross and the book; but, on the 
other hand, it would be quite meaningless 
to one Ignorant of both of them, or igno- 
rant of either one while acquainted with 
the other. Finally he said : 
"Do you xmderstand it all now?" 
" Yes," she almost whispered. She had 
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fallen suddenly distrait; her gaze, half- 
hid by the long black lashes, had wandered 
far and away over the sapphire waters of 
the lake. *' Yes/' she repeated, listlessly; 
""too mudi, I thinks" 

He looked up quickly. ""Too much?" 
But she did not explain. Another long 
silence, while Hawkins, watching her with 
a great yearning, was schooling himself to 
forget. He understood. At the hospital 
that morning Smith had told him that a 
thousand dollars would be his for his work 
in ridding the conununity of Willcutts and 
Fadetti. He had accepted the money 
without quibbling, and for the time being 
had felt almost wealthy; but now Fran- 
ces's riches loomed between them, insur- 
mountable. He could not ask her to be 
a poor man's wife, nor would he be a rich 
girl's husband until his motor device had 
established its merits in a substantial way. 
And it might not do that ; it might be an 
utter failure. 
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Yes, he understood; she need not re- 
sort to innuendo or allusion to bring the 
wretched truth home to him. 

Quite suddenly he became aware that 
she was regarding him tenderly — with a 
look that thrilled him through and through 
and melted the heart within him. He 
wished that the fine eyes would not look 
at him in that way, since it made what he 
had to do and say all the harder. Then 
she spoke: 

"The — the jewels and things — you 
know, Phil — in the garden; they are — 
yours — not mine, Phil, but yours." 

He looked at her in surprise. 

" I don't understand." 

He tried to say it coldly, but the at- 
tempt was a miserable failure. 

" Please don't try to speak in that tone, 
Phil." Her voice grew wonderfully soft. 
" I know what is in your mind, Phil, and 
it is hurting me." 

The yoimg fellow almost groaned. 
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"Don% Fanny — don%" he whispered, 
his hps white. 

"I mean," she went on, her manner 
michanging, "if it hadn^t been for you I 
should never have known of them, much 
less have an opportunity of getting them. 
I should have remained a school-teacher 
all my Ufe." 

"You would have been," he said, half 
gloomily, half wistfuUy, "a struggling 
young electrical engineer's wife." 

"Oh, please understand me" — be- 
seechingly. 

" We have never had a misunderstand- 
ing, Frances." His manner was stiU 
constrained. "We'll have none now. 
That treasure is yours; we shall not dis- 
cuss it further." 

The splendid eyes, twin images of the 
lake, regarded him almost tearfully, but 
his gaze was averted. He dared not look 
at her now. Manlike, he was so engrossed 
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with the spectacle of the demolition of his 
own house of cards that he did not even see 
that another was falling with it. 

In a sort of daze, he rose up to go. 

" I had better be leaving," he said dully. 

"Why?" she asked, surprised. "Are 
you leaving the — the city?" 

" I think so, after I have seen Captain 
Sills. The last few days have been rather 
full of — er — incident, you know. I think 
I shall rest a bit." 

He was inexpressibly wretched, for he 
felt that they were parting forever. 

She rose and stood beside him, looking 
out over the waters of the lake, where the 
vivid blue was flecked with the silvery sails 
of yachts, slanting in the sunshine. 

" I am going to make a home for Grcral- 
dine," she said, inconsequentially, as if 
they had been discussing nothing else all 
morning; "that is one thing upon which 
I have definitely fixed." 
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"And Italy — and the — the jewels?*' 
The words almost choked him. 

All at once she turned to him with an 
abrupt, impatient gesture. 

"Oh, you dunce I You idiot 1" she 
exclaimed, with an unexpectedness that 
made him stare. 

"Why — why — " he stammered; but 
she ignored him. 

"I am not going to let that cross nor 
all the wealth of the Borgias spoil my life's 
happiness," she declared vehemently, her 
eyes flashing. 

There was no resisting her. Next in- 
stant he had swept her to him and was 
crushing her in his arms. Too overcome 
with the delirium of his passion to utter 
a word, he stood trembling, his lips buried 
in her lustrous hair. 

A little sigh of contentment escaped 
Fanny. As soon as she recovered her 
breath — 
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^' I meant all along/' she said, '" that we 
should go to Italy — Italy is so lovely, 
Phil dear! — and dig for our treasure 
together. . . . You blessed numbskull I " 

THE END 
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